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A 

THRONE 

FOR 

A 

HARROW BOY £ 


A Ride Round the Farm 



There is plenty of room for three on the back of Bonny, a farm horse at Hayes in Middlesex. 


AUSTRALIA’S DUMB 
INLAND SPEAKS 

WONDERS OF THE BABY 
WIRELESS SET 

A Jolly Device Working By Foot 
Pedal and Sending Messages 

NEW CHANCE FOR OUTBACKS 

From an Australian Correspondent 

On a cattle station away out in 
Central Australia there lives a family, 
Mr and Mrs Easey and their two child¬ 
ren, who are 70 miles from their 
nearest neighbour, 130 miles from a 
telegraph wire, and 300 miles from the 
nearest doctor at Cloncurry. 

Until a few months ago the mother, 
whose husband is away for weeks at a 
time mustering cattle, lived in constant 
fear of sickness. Loneliness she could 
bear, but suppose one of the children 
met with an accident, how was she to get 
a message through to the Flying Doctor ? 

A Wonderful Gift 

Then the miracle happened. One day 
there motored up to the homestead a 
little group of men bringing with them 
a wireless set, the gift of the Country 
Women’s Association of Queensland. 
This was the famous Baby Transmitter 
and Receiving Set invented in 1929 for 
the outback folk of Australia by Mr 
Alfred Traegcr of Adelaide. Worked 
by a foot pedal instead of batteries it is 
so simple that bushwomen can send and 
receive messages without knowing any¬ 
thing about either wireless or Morse code. 

Mrs Easey was an accomplished 
operator in a few hours ; so, with ear¬ 
phones on, and her foot pedalling as if 
she were on a bicycle, she tapped out a 
message to the mother station at Clon- 
c.urry on the automatic transmitting 
keyboard. . 

Linked With the Outside World 

This is Mr Tracger’s latest invention 
(about six months old), and works as 
simply as a typewriter. All the operator 
has to do is to tap the letter required 
and the right Morse code message goes 
over the air. Previously the sender had 
to learn the Morse code first, and some 
weird messages used to go oyer the air, 
especially if the sender were excited. 

The power, generated by the foot 
pedal of this Baby Machine is about 
20 watts at a pressure of 300 to 400 
volts. The transmitter is controlled by 
a crystal which keeps the wavelength 
at a definite value and the notes steady. 
Thus the signals are easy to read even 
if the generator is driven unevenly. By 
plugging a coil into the receiver, which 
is a two-valve regenerative circuit,broad¬ 
cast programmes can be obtained. 

And so the Australian Bush has found 
its voice. Men and women are linked 
up with tlie outside world which, before, 
they met only in the form of a stray 
visitor every few months, or of mails 


which took anything from six weeks to 
six months to arrive. 

So far, about thirty “ Babies,” with a 
range of 800 miles, are in action in 
outback homes, stores, cross-roads, and 
mission stations. Each has a certain 
time allotted for the daily call to the 
Radio Base at Cloncurry, which in turn 
sends their messages to various parts of 
the continent. 

The reply is received by voice. 

Last year 70,000 words were received 
at Cloncurry. Many of them were com¬ 
mercial orders, asking for anything from 
the spare part of a windmill to a frock 
or a birthday present, and many more 
were calls to the Flying Doctor at Clon- 
curry. It was for this wonderful Aerial 
Medical Service launched by Parson 
John Flynn, founder of the Inland 
Mission, 1 that the Baby Wireless was 
first devised. 

It played a thrilling part recently in 
rescuing a stranded aeroplane crew in 
Central Australia, for the men owed 
their lives to the 2000 words sent out 
from a set at the Hermansberg Mission. 


THE LONG-DISTANCE 
RECORD OF THE LMS 

We often complain of the coy way our 
railway people hide the names of the 
stations, but now there is one place 
where passengers can be in no doubt, 
for the name board stretches 23 feet. 

It needs it, for the station is Llanfair- 
pwllgwyngyllgogcrychwrndrobwllllandi- 
siliogogogoch, on the Holyhead line. 

Until recently the L.M.S. was content 
with a short version, but now they have 
a board long enough to take the whole 
of it in letters a foot high, without having 
to lengthen the platform ! 

We presume that the porters will 
continue to call it familiarly Llanfair 
P.G., but if any visitor has failed to 
catch all the 57 letters lie will be aide 
to find the full name in the station. 
He can also sec it in a local garage, whose 
board is 35 feet longer. 

What it all means wo do not know, 
but a Welshman has translated the 
beginning part as St Mary’s Church-by- 
the-pool-in-the-wbite-hazclwood. , 


DOOM OF THE 
BAGOT OAKS 

PASSING OF A ROYAL 
FOREST 

20,000 Trees Containing 
500,000 Feet of Timber 

A FAMILY’S NORMAN ESTATE 

One of the finest oakwoods in England 
has been sold, and Staffordshire will soon 
lose the densest woodland area that re¬ 
mains of Needwood Forest, where John 
of Gaunt hunted the boar 600 years ago. 

These oaks stand in Bagot Park and 
include the famous Beggar’s Oak, with 
branches spreading 48 feet from the. 
bole, and the Squitch Oak, which has a 
girth of 41 feet and over 1000 cubic feet 
of timber. 

This paradise of ancestral trees has . 
grown with the Bagot family since the 
twelfth century, or even earlier if we 
accept a legend that the Conqueror gave 
this family the herd of black and white 
wild goats whose descendants still roam ■ 
in the park. 

Disastrous Taxation 

In addition to the oaks in the park, 
the adjoining Bagot Wood and other 
woods and plantations rich in ash and 
beech, larch, and Spanish chestnut, have 
been sold, so that nearly 20,000 trees 
containing half a million cubic feet ol 
timber have been sold to merchants. 
One alone of the great oaks will remain, 
Bagot's Walking Stick, which rises in its 
grandeur to a height of 70 feet before it 
throws out a branch. 

The destruction of these magnificent 
trees is one of the tragedies of our 
countryside. Thousands were cut down 
to meet England’s need in the war, but 
Lord Bagot loved his trees so well that 
lie refused all offers for them. Since his 
death they have been sold to meet the 
heavy death duties on his estate. It is 
one of the-terrible things of our time that 
taxation has this disastrous effect. 

Few families have owned the same 
estate in England for so many centuries 
as the Bagots. Their name appears in 
the records of Cre9y, and they served 
the House of Lancaster in the Wars of 
the Roses. Richard Bagot of Blythe- 
field fell on Bosworth Field, and one of 
his descendants was a great friend of 
Elizabeth's friend, the Earl of Essex. 
Another Richard was mortally wounded 
at Naseby. 

All through the varying fortunes of 
the family these great oaks have been 
growing. Picture on page 3 

NO SLUMS 

All our towns have been reporting 
their slums to the Ministry of Health, 
and it has proved a proud moment for 
Radcliffe in Lancashire. 

It is an old town, with a population oi 
nearly 25,000, but it has been able tc 
show a clean record, with no slums at all, 
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THE RUNS MADE 
BY FATHER TIME 

HIS SCORING BOARD 
AT PADDINGTON 

Electric Clock Which Shows 
Each Passing Minute 

NEARLY A TON OF FIGURES 

One of the important days in all our 
lives was that on which we first read the 
face of the clock, our brain being able to 
make the little calculation of the meaning 
of the big and little hands. 

But if all clocks were like the new one 
on the arrival platform at Paddington 
the mental gymnastics we perform when¬ 
ever we look at our timepiece would not 
be necessary. This clock shows the 
number of each minute and hour of the 
day, and we can read the time just as we 
read it on the printed page. 

We can read it, too, at Paddington 1 
from any part of the station, for each 
figure is three feet high. The numerals 
appear in much the same way as the 
number of runs appear on the score 
board of the big cricket grounds. They 
consist of silvered glass reflectors, and 
are fixed to endless belts of steel slats 
revolving on the principle of the roller- 
blind. There arc three of these blinds, 
one for the hours, one for the tens, and 
another for the units of the minute 
figures. The three blinds together weigh 
about three-quarters of a tori without 
the numerals, which together come to 
about the same weight. 

Floodlit Numerals 

It will be quite easy to read the 
numerals by night, for they arc floodlit. 

The changing of each figure as one 
minute, ten minutes, and an hour pass by 
is operated electrically from the master 
•clock, of which the pendulum is con¬ 
trolled from Greenwich. At each minute 
this master clock trips a release gear in a 
control box, and this operates the belts 
at the exact moment. 

The time occupied by a numeral 
moving up into position is eight seconds, 
and immediately the numeral is in 
position an electric impulse flashes from 
the belt to the control box, and a 
magnetic brake stops the movement of 
the belt. 

The mechanism of this remarkable 
clock projects about two feet from the 
wall against which it stands. It comes 
from the famous foundry of Gillct.t and 
Johnston at Croydon, whose bells ring 
all over the world. Picture on page 3 

ENOUGH TO SEE 
HER OUT 

Plus £50 For London Hospital 

The house governor of the London 
Hospital had a surprise the other day 
which made him think of Lord Knnts- 
ford and the beneficent spirit of his life 
and influence. 

A sprightly old lady of 80 called to 
see him. They knew her face quite 
well at the hospital, for she had visited 
the out-patients department for treat¬ 
ment. This time she had come, she 
explained, to give a donation, as she 
was very grateful for all that had been 
done for her ; and her husband, who had 
died 40 years ago, had said: " Remember, 
if you have any money to give away, 
give it to the London Hospital. It will 
do good.” 

The old lady then handed over a small 
paper bag which had at some time 
contained buns. To his surprise the 
governor found that it now contained 
£50 in notes. 

" But can you really afford it ? ” he 
asked the old lady. 

" I have all I need,” she replied. 
" Enough to sec me out.” 

And out she went, obviously pleased 
and relieved, we are told, and perfectly 
happy, we are sure. 


The Law and the 
Cruel People 

A Better Chance For 
the Birds 

There is a glimmer of hope that the 
cruel practice of snaring and ill-ti'cating 
wild birds will one day become as 
extinct as bull-baiting. 

Two Croydon men have each been 
sentenced to hard labour for six weeks 
for catching wild birds by using a live 
linnet as a decoy, so that for once some 
of these cruel breakers of the law have 
been given their deserts. 

The two men went to Addiscombe and 
spread a bird-catching net across a 
stream, tethering the frightened linnet 
by a line so short that it could flutter 
only a few inches from the ground. 

The Law Steps in 

To their surprise and discomfiture 
a policeman appeared and indignantly 
released the linnet, which was frantic 
with terror, and set free a number of 
other wild birds. 

A few of those taken at the stream, 
and the cages in which they had been 
imprisoned, were shown in court. "It 
is a dreadful case and we are determined 
to stop this kind of thing,” said one of 
the magistrates. Evidence was given 
that scores of people seem to be getting 
a living by bird-catching, and some 
make as much as £3 a week by selling 
snared birds. 

There are none so blind as those who 
will not see, and the bird dealer is one 
of these obstinate people. He readily 
accepts the wild birds, although he 
knows that almost invariably they 
have been illegally snared. 

The people who buy them at any 
price from a shilling upward are no 
more to be admired. 

Vigilance of the R.S.P.C.A. 

Fortunately there are people who re¬ 
fuse to shut their eyes to the evil, and 
the R.S.P.C.A. keeps a vigilant watch 
for this form of cruelty. Every year 
thousands of wild birds—chaffinches, 
goldfinches, linnets, and larks — are 
illegally caught by bird-snarers. About 
So in a hundred die of fright or from 
living .in an unnatural environment, 
often dark and airless, but barbarians 
continue to trap them, and other 
barbarians to buy them, all indifferent 
to their sufferings. 

It is to be hoped that the new stern¬ 
ness of the law will be more than equal 
to these people. 


TAZABUT DOES HER BIT 

France is feeling very grateful just 
now to Tazabut. 

Tazabut lives in Morocco. She is 
plain and no longer young, but she is 
brave and shrewd and has such a 
rough tongue that some people are 
afraid of her. 

It is largely due to her that the 
French have been able to achieve the 
pacification of the Jebcl Badu before 
the coming of the rainy season. 

At first Tazabut was opposed to 
the French, but by and by she decided 
that the tribesmen would gain peace 
and security by allying themselves with 
France. Then she set to work to 
persuade the tribesmen; and as most 
of them had the greatest respect for 
her good sense she was very successful. 

One held out. He was Zaid On 
Skounti. At great risk Tazabut passed 
through the enemy lines to see him, 
bearing messages from the French 
commander. If only he would begin 
parleys he should receive friendship 
and justice and keep his chieftainship. 

With considerable difficulty she won 
him over; but after she had gone he 
changed his mind and sent the French 
a defiant message. He was over¬ 
powered by the French forces and is 
no longer chief. 

But for Tazabut there would probably 
have been a long campaign resulting in 
much bloodshed. 


Is the Tide 
Turning? 

Improvement Everywhere 

The world exhibits symptoms of a 
general recovery in employment. 

Here, in America, in Canada, in Ger¬ 
many, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
most other countries the official reports 
on the unemployed give smaller figures. 

The International Labour Office at 
Geneva says that it would be premature 
to conclude that we have passed the 
worst, but undoubtedly the figures are 
consistent with that view. 

Since those words were written at 
Geneva there has been further notable 
improvement. Italy reports a fall of 
the unemployed to 880,000 in a popu¬ 
lation of 42 millions. Marked improve¬ 
ment is indicated in Canada. Switzer¬ 
land, lately doing so badly, registers 
more people at work. The Roosevelt 
campaign in America seems to have had 
a considerable effect on industry. Ger¬ 
many records greater employment. 

Our own Amalgamated Engineers had 
705 fewer members out of work on 
August 31 than a month before. 


A LISTENER TO 
LORD GREY 

By a Secretary 

There were three people in the room, 
but only two, in one sense, aware of 
each other, for one was a listener. 

The’two important ones were Lord 
Grey and a friend. 

The talk was on the topics of the day, 
and every remark of Lord Grey’s seemed 
to carry the weight of an important 
statement with careful thought behind 
it. It would have taken (or • so it 
seemed) a man as great as he to disagree, 
if he had wished to, with his opinions on 
international questions. Listening alone 
was a small education. 

Then the conversation turned to 
birds and fishing, and immediately 
this great man was speaking of some¬ 
thing near his heart, and one could see 
that wars and rumours .of wars were not 
fraught with such affecting interest for 
him as was the world of his little friends 
of peace. 

But his eyes were failing fast, and ho 
keenly felt not being able to watch the 
birds among his trees of Fallodon. 

It was barely an hour in which we 
listened to Lord Grey ; it was barely 
a glimpse we had of his fine and resolute 
face and great stature ; but the memory 
of some single hours and of some 
glimpses stay for ever with us, and we 
are proud to have spent those all too 
quickly passing moments in the presence 
of that Great Englishman (as the King 
has called him). 


A PROUD MEMORY 

There is a small item of news which 
leaves a very pleasant taste in the mouth. 

Mrs Beatrice Lichtenberger has left 
£30 to police officers attached to West 
Hampstead police station in " appre¬ 
ciation of the kind manner in which 
the police treated myself and my late 
husband during the war." 

She was an Englishwoman, married 
to a German. Officially they were 
enemy aliens. That the, police were 
particularly kind and courteous to 
such people is a proud thing for English 
people to remember. We commend it to 
Herr Hitler. 


HIS ONLY ILLNESS 

They can say what they like about 
the English climate : it is the healthiest 
in the world. 

Mr Tom Edmonds of Chesham, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, died the other day at 101. 
In all his long life he had only been ill 
once, and that illness was caused by a 
broken leg. 


FLYING TO WORK 

WILL IT HAPPEN ? 

A Scheme For Two New Towns 
With Aerial Transport 

SAVING £15,000,000 

Over the railway at Milngavie near 
Glasgow may be seen a torpedo-like 
object driven by airscrews back and 
front and suspended from bogies which 
run on a rail in a lattice-work structure. 
This structure is carried on steel trestles 
some 80 feet apart. 

Each car can carry a hundred pas¬ 
sengers and can be run singly or made 
up into a train of which the speed can 
average about 50 miles an hour. 

This transport system is known as 
the George Bennie Railplane System, 
and is the central feature of a scheme 
which Mr Charles Boot, of Tliornbridge 
Hall, Derbyshire, has submitted to the 
Ministry of Health. 

The Worker’s,Great Problem 

Mr Boot suggests that instead of the 
costly rehousing schemes which London 
is now undertaking, two new towns 
should be built in Essex, one near 
Waltham Abbey and the other near 
Bccontree. 

The great problem of the worker in 
London is • cheap and rapid transport, 
and Mr Boot maintains that tlie . Rail- 
plane system would enable dwellers in 
tlie two new satellite towns to reach 
London with ease. 

In the building of the aerial railway 
there would be little interference with 
existing roads or railways, as only the 
stations on the road would require sites. 
The cost of the Bennie System would 
be about two-and-a-half million pounds. 

The Cost of Slum Clearance 

Now tlie cost of the London County 
Council slum clearance schemes is 
estimated to be £35,000,000 during the 
next ten years. About a quarter of a 
million people will be rehoused. From 
£20,000 to £50,000 an acre is being paid 
for sites for rehousing schemes, in 
addition to the cost of the bouse or 
tenement. 

Mr Boot points out that the cost of 
houses outside London is almost half 
that of those within the London area, 
while land in the neighbourhood, lie 
suggests, is worth under £100 an acre. 

■ Indeed, he comes to the conclusion 
that a quarter of a million people could 
be rehoused in these two new towns 
in Essex for under £20,000,000, in¬ 
cluding the new railway system. 

Thus, were the suggested plan adopted, 
the L.C.C. would save £15,000,000 and 
the people concerned would live in 
much happier and healthier conditions. 


THINGS SAID 

Shadows of things to come. 

Some of Lord Grey’s last words 
I have served the nation with all my 
power. Some of King Feisal’s last words 
Where there is an idle acre there 
should not be an idle man. 

Mr Andrew Maclaren 

What a thrill there is in turning a 
difficult customer into an easy one. 

Mr Stuart Chiesman to the Drapers ■ 
The trouble is that people who drink 
like a fish don’t drink what a fish drinks. 

Dublin Opinion 

This generation loves noise for its own 
sake—the loud noise that speaks the 
vacant mind. Sir Guy Fleetwood. Wilson 
If this Earth is not good enough for 
our pessimists it is certain they arc not 
good enough for it. 

Mr Horace Annesley Vachell 
The worst of a Dictatorship is that it 
brings back persecution into the world, 
the vilest disease that ever attacked the 
spirit of man. Mr Robert Lynd 
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New Railway Clock • Giant Oak • An East End Garden 



On a Buckinghamshire Farm—The harvest is gathered In, but there is still much activity on the land. 
These two pictures were taken at an Amersham farm where autumn ploughing Is now in progress. 




12.31—The new type of clock for Paddington Station, 
described on page 2, is here seen under construction. The 
figures are formed of reflecting discs. 


A Young Bowman—During an interval in the Southern 
Counties Archery Championships at Hastings a competitor 
showed a boy how to draw a bow. 


Football In the Alley—The chance that a policeman may come 
round the corner does not seem to depress the players in this 
unauthorised game in a London alley. 


An East End Garden—-Here Is a delightful corner of the Old English Oarden In Victoria Park, 
the big recreation ground in the midBt of London’s East End. 


Beggar’s Oak—This great oak, with branches spreading 48 feet from the bole, Is In Bagot 
Park, Rugeiey, Staffordshire, where about 20,000 trees have been sold by auction. See page 1. 
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A NOBLE NOBLEMAN 

OUR GALAHAD OF 
PUBLIC LIFE 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
and Europe 

ONE MORE GREAT MAN 
PASSES ON 

The whole nation, and all that is 
noblest in Europe, mourns the loss to the 
world of Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 

In him we have lost an adviser who 
was a statesman of high repute and 
represented in many ways the highest 
type of English manhood. 

His family had much influence on 
both the English and the Scottish side of 
the Border. As Sir Edward Grey, the 
third baronet of his line, he succeeded 
his grandfather when he was twenty, 
and entered Parliament as Liberal 
member for Berwick when he was 23. 
He had been educated at Winchester 
and Oxford. 

Love of Open-Air Life 

His personal interests were primarily 
those of an intellectual country gentle¬ 
man, in love with open-air life. His 
most active sport was tennis, at which 
he won some distinction; but his dis¬ 
position was best suited by the quietude 
of fly-fishing and by rambles afoot 
studying bird-life. When, however, his 
political associations brought him on 
public platforms it. became clear that this 
quiet, composed, country gentleman was 
emphatically an independent thinker. 
He ran in no ruts. What he said was 
the product of his own reflections. 
There was no oratorical artifice in his 
speech, but it was impressive, and 
quietly he became a man of mark. He 
was 30 when he joined the Government. 

As Foreign Minister 

When, late in 190,5, Sir Henry Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman became Liberal Premier, 
and was followed in 1908 by Mr Asquith, 
there was no question in any mind as to 
the suitability of Sir Edward Grey for 
the great office of Foreign Minister. His 
personality, knowledge, and ability 
matched its requirements, and for eleven 
years, through the most tense period of 
modern British history, he bore the 
burden of responsibility for the country’s 
diplomatic dealings. He it was who, 
when the question of resistance or sur¬ 
render to Germany’s wanton aggression 
bad to be decided, Yes or No, made the 
speech which decided the House of 
Commons. The trust in Sir Edward 
Grey’s exertions for peace (and in his 
judgment that there could be no peace) 
was as universal as any opinion can 
be. The view that no other course 
could be taken than was taken at that 
time has not been altered by any 
later knowledge. Grey proved equal to 
his task, terrible as it was. 

The war broke up his health, which 
had been tried sadly at an earlier date by 
the loss, through an accident, of an ideal 
wife. His sight, too, began to fail, and 
his retirement to the House of Lords, 
as Viscount Grey of Fallodon, after 
31 years as member of the Commons 
for one constituency, was inevitable. 

In Retirement 

By his withdrawal from active political 
affairs (though from, time to time he con¬ 
tinued to speak his independent mind) 
Viscount Grey won a new admiration 
from his countrymen. His love of the 
rural life of England, his intimate know¬ 
ledge of its birds and animals, and the 
charm of his own character became 
known through the books he wrote, and 
large numbers of people who have 
known him in that way have felt for 
him some measure of the admiration 
which abounds in all the localities 
where he has been a familiar figure. 

Everybody loves the story of Viscount 
Grey and the squirrels. When he 
used to go home to Fallodon after long 
absence the wild squirrels in his woods, 
by some natural magic, always got to 
know. They used to troop in from the 


HONOUR FOR A 
PRISONER 

Romantic Story of an 
Island Fortress 

THESE DAYS AND THOSE 

It is quite usual to put a plaque on the 
house where a famous man has been 
born, but not quite so usual to put one 
on his prison. 

This has just been done in the island 
fortress of Ste Marguerite, near Cannes. 

In 1773 a young man of 22 was sent 
to that fortress by Louis the Fifteenth. 
He had no trial, being sent with a lettre 
do cachet from the king, as potent then 
as an order from the secret police of 
Bolshevik Russia or Nazi Germany. 
You disappeared into prison and there 
you remained. 

It was a lucky thing for the young 
Marquis dc Jouffroy d’Abbans that he 
offended the king—although no one 
thought so at the time. A. strong and 
dismal place was the prison. 

But it was a good thing for Claude 
Framjois Dorothde, Marquis do Jouffroy 
D’Abbans, none the less. Instead of 
spending his time as actively as other 
young men of his age, he was obliged to 
do nothing all day except look out of a 
narrow window. 

A Notable Anniversary 

He could see the royal galleys passing 
to and fro, and this gave him the idea 
of a vessel propelled by steam, and he 
had plenty of time to work out the idea, 
for he was imprisoned in 1773 and 1774. 

In 1776 he tried out his invention on 
the River Doubs, and in 1783 his steam 
vessel, the Pyroscaphc, ascended the 
Saonc to the wonderment, admiration, 
or horror of the people on the banks. 

It is pleasant to know that when the 
plaque was placed in the fortress to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of 
the marquis’s invention, his great grand¬ 
son was there, and also Prince Rene de 
Bourbon Parme, a descendant of Louis 
the Fifteenth. France, at any rate, is a 
happier country than it was 150 years 
ago, and we are sure that neither man 
wants to put the clock back as it is being 
put back in Germany. 


THE NEW GRAPES ON 
THE OLD VINE 

The famous vine at Hampton Court 
has had a much better crop than last 
year, and one of the results of our 
wonderful summer has been that the 
grapes ripened much earlier. 

Five hundred bunches were sold to 
visitors, and it is good to know that 
part of the money received for them 
was given to St Dunstan’s. The rest 
goes to the Treasury. 

When it was in its prime more than 
2000 bunches in a season were cut from 
the vine, which for many years supplied 
the tabic of the Royal Family with 
grapes. This immense crop weakened 
the vine so that for some time the 
bunches were thinned down to about 
200. The experiment was successful, 
and after a few years it was almost as 
hale and hearty as in its prime. Even 
now, though 165 years old, it bears 
more than a thousand bunches, but 
half of these are pruned away. 

The Royal vine in Windsor Park, 
which is nine years younger than this 
famous plant, is also wonderfully fruitful 
in its old age. This year there have 
been 850 fine bunches. 

Continued from the previous column 
woods, invade the house, march in a 
body to his study, climb about him, 
gallop over his desk, make themselves 
masters of the situation, and, as plainly 
as squirrel language could put it, demand 
gifts from a bag of nuts which they had 
learned to know he kept for them. 

England has lost a man of singularly 
fine balance, great, alike in public and in 
private life. 

He was our Galahad of public life. 


IRISH PEACE 
POSSIBLE? 

A New Party Growing Up 

ONE COUNTRY INSTEAD 
OF TWO ? 

There seems some likelihood of a 
more friendly atmosphere in Ireland. 

The three parties who were opposed 
io the policy of Mr De Valera have 
joined hands and, under a single 
organisation, are taking steps to resist 
his policy by constitutional methods. 

Not long ago there was a danger that 
the organisation of Blucshirts of General 
O’Duffy would lead to civil conflict 
and a harsh dictatorship. In fact, Mr Dc 
Valera revived the Public Safety Act, 
which the Cosgrave Government had 
itself passed, in order to have the law 
on his side in dealing with any action 
by the semi-military National Guard, 
or Blueshirt army. 

General O’Duffy wisely gave his 
opponent no opportunity for dispensing 
with constitutional government. He 
has devoted himself to merging his 
followers with the Cosgrave party and 
the Centre party led by Mr MacDermott. 

This fusion claims to bring into 
existence a united national organisation 
in which all who wish Ireland to be one, 
.free, and great in spirit and achievement 
can work wholeheartedly together. 

Four members from each organisation 
arc to form the executive committee, of 
which Mr Cosgrave will bo President, 
with Mr MacDermott Vice-President, 
while General O’Duffy will devote his 
energies to organisation. 

The main planks of the programme 
of this united party will be peace with 
England and reconciliation with North- 
crnTrcland. 

Mr De Valera will at any rate find a 
constitutional opposition such as this 
more difficult to face than the divided 
opposition of the last few months, with 
its risks of spasmodic outbreaks which 
lie could use to strengthen his own hand. 

SIX SCOUTS SEE THE 
WORLD 

Five Months With Two 
Wet Days 

Most of the passengers on board the 
lake steamers plying between Thun and 
Interlaken arc now Swiss. 

Other nationalities are rare enough 
to be noticeable. Therefore when some 
half-dozen Boy Scouts came smartly 
across the gangway at Interlaken they 
caught the eye and were quickly 
recognised as British even before the 
Union Jack on their shirts became visible. 

They were Scouts from Australia and 
New Zealand staying a few days at the 
international camp at Kandcrsteg on 
their way from the Jamboree in Hungary 
to London, where they are to have throe 
weeks to do as they like in. 

One of them from Melbourne gave an 
enthusiastic account of the journey up, 
with visits to Ceylon, Aden, Egypt, and 
Italy, He had made many friends at 
the Jamboree outside the contingents 
that made up the Britisli group. 

In the five months of the trip there 
had been only two wet days, lie said, 
and neither of them had upset any 
plans. They had climbed the Mouthorn 
and in doing so had broken the Austra¬ 
lian record for time, which fact was duly 
cabled to Australia. 

In spite of the wonders ho had seen 
and appreciated, this true son of Empire 
from Melbourne was looking forward to 
London and a tour through England 
and Scotland as the culminating point of 
the whole trip. 

He wanted to feel the heart of the 
Empire and see the land from which his 
forefathers came; and he was whole¬ 
heartedly convinced that the Scout 
movement is the greatest educative 
force in the world. 


THREE BOYS AND 
WEST AFRICA 

South African Ministers 
Please Read 

THE RIGHT WAY TO RULE 

A friend of the C.N., who read the 
extraordinary story we received from 
South Africa of three boys who were not 
allowed to go to the Jamboree in 
Hungary, sends us a much happier 
story of three boys of West Africa. 

Their names are Wellington, Bincy, 
and Quarcoo, and they have done such 
useful work for the Scouts on the Gold 
Coast that this summer they were sent 
to England to attend the Wood Badge 
course at Gilwell Park, the Scout inter¬ 
national training-centre. 

Help From All Sides 

Although there were many difficulties 
in tlie way, help was waiting for them 
on all sides. Special leave was given 
to them by the school authorities, and 
the United Africa Company gave them 
free passages. They have been having 
a fine time, and stayed first with some 
Liverpool Scouts. After a visit to Scot¬ 
land they spent a few days with the 
friend who sends us the news. They 
knew him when they were Cubs, for he 
was once Scout Commissioner of the 
Gold Coast. He is arranging for them to 
meet Constantine, the famous cricketer. 

This is not the only piece of news 
which shows that the white man is more 
enlightened in the West of Africa than 
in the South. Mr H. S. Newlands/once 
Secretary for Native Affairs on the Gold 
Coast, took a keen interest in the 
education of West Africans, and at his 
death, which took place recently, he 
left his estate to accumulate so that 
scholarships may be provided for West 
Africans. We commend this example 
to those strange people in the South 
African Union, especially the Minister 
for Native Affairs, who seem still to 
think that the world was made for white 
folk and that Christ died for all but blacks. 

THREE CROPS A YEAR 
How Does Switzerland Do It ? 

The Swiss have been gathering their 
third crop of hay this season. 

They had cleared the fields of the 
first crop and the second stood green 
and ready for the scythe in late 'July. 
This was cut, dried, and carried with 
extraordinary rapidity and the cleared 
fields dressed with a dark and unpleasant 
smelling liquid ladled out of great 
cauldrons which boys and dogs trundled 
over the steep hillsides. 

The hot summer had burned the grass 
and ripened the corn in France so that 
one, left that country with a distinct 
feeling of autumn; but the continuous 
sounds of mowing and haymaking, and 
the sight of men, women, and children 
busy in the fields, gave the impression 
of perpetual high summer in Switzerland, 
and it was easy to believe that we were 
back in July. 

ITow do the Swiss persuade three 
crops of hay out of their cultivable 
lands when the English have as much 
as they can do to gather in one or two ? 
Is it the kind of grass, consisting largely 
of dandelions and other herbs, which 
they say are so good for the cows, or the 
presence of running water fresh from the 
snow hills, or the intensive cultivation ? 
A little of all perhaps, but principally 
the last. The Swiss are tireless workers 
and never waste a leaf. 

Even blackberry bushes are carefully 
trained and trimmed. 


THE HORSE FAIR 

Every year people say that Barnet 
Horse Fair is dying, but it goes on, 
as it has done since Henry the Second 
gave it a charter 778 years ago, and 
this year it even took a turn for the 
better. There were more horses at the 
fair in 1933 than in 1932. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



AN ARCTIC DERELICT 
The ship Baychimo, which has 
been seen in different Arctic 
places since it was abandoned in 
the ice two years ago, has again 
been seen, off Point Barrow, 





BUTTERFLIES DARKEN A TOWN 
Carried on a strong breeze 
swarms of butterflies entered 
the town of Banjaluka in Bosnia. 
Surrounding the lamp-posts in 
thick clouds they caused the 
streets to be darkened. 
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REPLENISHING THE LARDER 
Fishermen ore busy catching 
sturgeon in many Siberian rivers 
before the winter comes. The 
fish are hung out to dry for 
winter consumption. 




A MODERN VIKING 
A Swedish lady was 
found in a 15-foot motor- 
boat, without petrol, near 
Godthaab, and towed 
into harbour. She had 
left the Faroes for 
America, but ice off 
Labrador forced her to 
return to Greenland. 
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25,000 HOMES FLOODED 
The Yodo-gawa, a river 
which flows from Biwa, 
Japan's biggest lake, 
iWd-pws has-been in flood, and 
it is said that its waters 
have inundated 25,000 
homes 


The Autumnal Equinox 

On September 23 the Sun is over¬ 
head at the Equator, This is 
known as the Autumnal Equinox, 
and every place has t2 hours day 
and 12 hours night. North of the 
Equator the days will now get 
shorter and the nights longer, 
while the reverse takes place in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 




__ .. Vh_— 

WAR ON JACKALS 

War has been declared 
against jackals in Kenya, 
where many are suffer¬ 
ing from rabies. If traps 
are used they may only 
be of the wooden type 
employed by natives. 



ABANDONED SYRIAN 
VILLAGES 

Tax-collectors sent to a 
remote district east of 
Aleppo found about 
300 villages completely 
abandoned by the popu¬ 
lation. In some of the 
villages wolves were 
seen prowling. 

WSfd 



PACIFIC 



BATS ATTACK CATTLE 
A large area of central Trinidad 
is suffering from a plague of 
vampire bats. These night- 
flying creatures are a menace 
to cattle and sometimes they 
even attack human beings. 


SNOW FOLLOWS DROUGHT 
In the Midlands of South Africa, 
where livestock has suffered 
severely from prolonged drought, 
severe cold has caused further 
losses. The first snow in living 
memory fell in some places. 
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WECOME RAIN 

South Australia has lately ex¬ 
perienced its best rains for years. 
The wheat-growing districts and 
the drought-stricken pastoral 
lands in the north of the State 
will greatly benefit. 


THE STEEL WALLS OF 
OUR SHIPS 
What Magnetism Does 
With Them 

Electricity has once more come to the 
help of the mechanical engineer, solving 
a problem which has always been 
serious for the ship repairer. 

When our great liners make their 
periodical visits to dry dock the thick¬ 
ness of their steel plates has to be tested 
in case they have worn thin. The only 
method hitherto known of testing their 
thickness has been to drill a hole 
through the plate, a wearisome and 
expensive process, especially as all the 
holes beneath the water-line have to be 
filled up again. ■ 

A new machine makes this drilling 
and filling unnecessary, for it tests the 
steel by magnetism; It is placed against 
the side of the plate to be tested, and 
the exact thickness of the plate is 
immediately recorded on a dial of the 
machine. - 


THE FRIEND OF ALL 

Lord Knutsford is to have ■ a worthy 
memorial at the entrance of London Hospital. 
It lias been designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens 
(who refuses a fee for it), and it will bear'this 
inscription. 

Friend of all manner of men, he will 
be remembered for his generous com¬ 
passion for the sick and distressed. To 
these he gave the best of his powers. 
Rich beyond most men in the gifts of 
energy, courage, and humour, he drew 
others to give with a sympathy and 
generosity akin to liis own. Through 
him the hospital was largely rebuilt and 
equipped to serve generations yet to 
come. Above all, he inspired it in every 
part with his own spirit of love and 
service. He died in the hospital on 
July 27, 1931, aged 76 years. 


LORD WAKEFIELD TALKS 
TO A FOOTBALL CLUB 

Lord Wakefield, as president of the 
Hythe Football Club, was entertaining 
tlic members the other day, and gave 
them an excellent talk. 

He said that one day Mr Lloyd George 
asked Lord Riddell the secret of happi¬ 
ness, and Lord Riddell replied : “There 
arc four things—health, money, hard 
work, and variety of work,’’ 

Lord Wakefield said, as for himself, 
his four would have been: Health, Faith, 
Hard Work, Benevolence, for they could 
not do much in life without health, and 
nothing could be accomplished without 
hard work. Faith he left without dis¬ 
cussion, but his own character and life 
speak of that, and, as he said, no lazy 
man has ever reached the top of the 
ladder. Benevolence Lord Wakefield 
left alone, but here again it was difficult 
for him, for we all know that his rule is 
never to let his left hand know what his 
right hand is doing, and that lie is a past- 
master in the thing itself. But we should 
like to add that Faith, with its great 
enthusiasm, is a wonderful aid in arriving 
at one’s goal ; and that Benevolence is 
the opposite of selfishness, and that no 
selfish man has ever attained happiness. 


GARIBALDI’S LIGHTHOUSE 

What better memorial could a sailor 
ask than to have a lighthouse erected 
to him ? 

He was a fisherman’s son whom Italy 
is honouring in this way, but he was also 
her greatest patriot, none other than 
Garibaldi, who helped the Italians to 
fight for freedom from their conquerors 
and make themselves a united nation. 

Garibaldi’s lighthouse is to be erected 
at Mehto on the coast of Calabria, the 
toe of Italy, so that every ship passing 
through the Strait of Messina will see 
the light and remember the man who 
landed here one night in i860, after 
having conquered Sicily and made pos¬ 
sible her annexation to Italy. 


LESS CAPITAL OUT 
OF WORK 

A marked and important feature of 
the great trade depression has been the 
unemployment of capital. Enormous 
sums have been lying idle because in¬ 
vestors have feared to use them. 

We are now able to report a turn of 
the capital tide. In August the new 
capital subscribed by British investors 
amounted to over £21,000,000, which is 
the biggest figure for any August since 
the war. 

In the previous August the new issues 
amounted to only £73,000, and in August, 
1931, less than £2,000,000. 


TIME, TEMPER, AND TAXIS 

Our Postmaster-General’s visit to 
Sweden to study its excellent telephone 
service reminds us that here is another 
country where one number will call a 
central taxi exchange. 

We have previously mentioned Buda¬ 
pest as one sensible place where this is 
done ; and we have recently benefited 
from the same system in Copenhagen. 

But still in London wo have to find 
out the number of the nearest taxi stand, 
and if that is vacant then the next 
nearest, and so on. When will our taxi 
men combine to save London’s time and 
temper ? It seems to us that there is 
much brain needed in the organisation 
behind them. 


NEW LAMP FOR THE MINER 

A Leeds inventor, Mr E. H. Hailwood, 
has designed a new miner’s lamp which, 
it is claimed, will help to reduce the 
causes of a disease of the eye known as 
nystagmus, from which -it is estimated 
that 11,000 miners in this country are 
suffering. 

Medical men are of the opinion that 
illumination is the preventive of this 
disease, and the constant discharge of 
an . intensely brilliant light is the main 
feature of the new lamp. 


THE CITIZEN ARMY 
Hitler’s Shirt and Gesler’s Hat 

The Swiss Army consists of every 
Swiss citizen capable of bearing arms, 
and every year a certain number must, 
take part in the army manoeuvres. 

These have just come to an end, and 
Berne, the picturesque old capital town, 
is full of returning soldiers. 

Very fit and tanned they look as they 
march joyously down the old streets 
and past the flowery fountains in their 
green uniforms, deftly catching cakes 
and fruit tossed to them from bal¬ 
conies by their welcoming womenfolk. 

This citizen army can allow itself 
citizen ways, and looks more like an 
army of Scouts bade from an excursion 
than a stern military machine ; but as 
fighting material we can imagine these 
soldiers as formidable as any, and a very 
tough problem for any invader mis¬ 
guided enough to set a hostile foot in 
their beloved hills. They will stand 
together in freedom as their forefathers 
did at Riitli in 1307 and Hitler’s shirt 
iqakes as little impression on them as 
did Gesler’s hat in those far-off days. 


THE SLAG-HEAP ORCHID 

A magnificent orchid has been shown 
at flower shows all over the country 
this year. 

Its correct name is Odontoglossum 
Grande, and it has become known 
among plant enthusiasts as “ the orchid 
grown on a slag-heap ” because its 
owner had his greenhouses built on what 
was the waste-heap of a colliery. 

Mr J. MacCartney, a Bolton business 
man, is the owner of this wonderful 
plant, which has more than eighty 
flowers. It has won 15 first prizes in 
eight years, arid it was the prize exhibit 
at the great Southport Flower Show. 

It is claimed of the slag-heap orchid 
that it is the biggest orchid plant ever 
shown. Mr MacCartney has between four 
and five thousand orchids at Bolton 
and he shows them all over the countrv 
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This Killing Business 

Is it not time we sat down and 
1 seriously thought about the 
murders on the English highway? 

We speak in horror of the 
slaughter of the Great War, when 
2,661,000 Englishmen were killed 
or injured ; and by next Armistice 
Day we shall have killed or injured 
2,000,000 persons on the King’s 
highway since the end of the war. 

We speak of that appalling 
visitation in 1348 called the 
Black Death—one of the cata¬ 
strophes of our history, but as 
many English people as were 
killed by the Plague have died 
needlessly in the last twenty years 
on the roads. We speak of the 
bad old days when a man or 
woman was hanged for stealing a 
sheep ; we live in the bad new 
days when a man or woman, 
innocent of any crime, may at 
any moment be killed or maimed 
simply because someone else is 
determined to get round the 
corner in a hurry. Eighteen 
people are killed every day on the 
roads, and scores wounded or 
injured, sometimes for life. 

There are two chief reasons for 
this appalling state of affairs. 
We are sick of a terrible mental 
disease,' the lust for Speed. 

If we all drove on railway 
tracks, our course, made com¬ 
paratively safe by a system of 
signal-boxes and levers to control 
the points, all would be well and 
good ; but what is the road on 
which we let out our cars and 
cycles ? It is the King’s high¬ 
way and everybody’s open road, 
whether it be in a town or in the 
open country ; where children go 
to school and play on the way, 
where women go shopping, where 
men go to their work ; and all 
these people, thinking of many 
things,cannot always remember in 
time that they are in peril of death. 

The second reason for this 
appalling state of affairs is that 
the mind of the public is , not 
properly educated. As soon as 
children can read they should 
be taught the law of the road, 
the Highway Code—a simplified 
version of that printed by the 
Stationery Office. They should 
be made to say it every day and 
be cross-questioned on its use. 

There is another reason for 
this appalling state of affairs : 
the slackness of the Government 
in not insisting on individual and 
general knowledge of the High¬ 
way Code. We have a superb 
system of roads, and improve¬ 
ments are constantly being made. 
We open these roads for all and 
trust that all will be well. 

It is more than time that this 
Government took the matter in 
hand or made way for one which 
will. Before next week's C.N. 
conies out another hundred people 
will be killed. 


The Prisoner’s Security 

gPEAKiNG of English justice to 
London’s last Grand Jury, Sir 
Pcrcival Clarke said the other day 
that " so plentiful arc the barriers 
raised in defence of an accused 
person that it is surprising that 
prisoners arc convicted at all.” 

Whereas in Nazi Germany and 
Bolshevik Russia it is surprising that 
prisoners arc acquitted at all. 

© 

The Worst Remark 

No prize is offered for detecting the 
worst remark of the week, and 
this depresses Peter Puck, who is 
certain he has found it. 

A magistrate said to three dis¬ 
putants at Clerkenwcll Police Court: 
” I must ask you to settle it among 
yourselves on common-sense, lines.” 

And one of them replied “ That is 
quite impossible.” 

© 

By Permission of Parliament 

We saw a little child the other day 
carrying a celluloid doll in the 
burning sun. At any moment it might 
catch fire. 

As long as this evil exists in England 
we shall never tire of begging our 
readers to stop it. The giving of in¬ 
flammable toys to children goes on 
because Parliament docs not care 
about it enough to bring it to an 
end; and what we have to do is to sec 
that we have a Government that is 
national enough to save little children 
from the danger of death by fire. 

© ■ 

The Right Spirit 

^mong the pleasantest of holiday 
stories is this one, which failed 
to win a prize in a competition and 
yet surely deserved it. 

Somebody once visited the remote 
island of St Kilda and said to a 
native : 

“I’m afraid you must feel very 
lonely here at times, cut off from the 
mainland as you arc ? ” 

He replied, “ Well, but it’s just as 
bad for them.” 

Could Patriotism farther go ? 

© 

The Curves Go Up 

w= live in days of record-making, 
statistics, and diagrams of 
movement. 

The people who know everything 
draw curves for us to show what is 
going up and what down. Bad 
trade for long afflicted the curves 
with a most depressing downward 
behaviour, save in cases where a 
downward movement meant good ! 

Now, at last, the curves arc cheer¬ 
ing up. The latest diagrams of the 
Ministry of Labour show that the 
following curves arc up : Employ¬ 
ment, Railway Traffic, Steel Output, 
Building Plans Approved. 

So let us hope that a new trade 
dawn is breaking. 


Putting Back the Clock 

£)r Ernst Deissmann says it is a great 
mistake to believe that Germany 
is putting the clock back to 1914. 

We do not. We believe that she is 
putting it back to 1414. 

© 

Please Shut the Gate 

Who could resist this appeal, which 
once hung on a garden gate in 
Perthshire ? 

Be ye man or be ye wumman, 

Be ye gaun or be ye coming, 

Be ye suite or be ye late, 

Be ye sure ye steek the gate. 
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Tip-Cat 

W AsmNG dishes is monotonous, com¬ 
plains a domestic servant. But 
there arc plenty of breaks. 

□ 

A schoolmaster says the cane will not 
make a boy learn more quickly. 
But it has a striking effect. 

0 

A. crocodile is harmless as long as lie 
is occupied, says an explorer. But 
who wants to be the occupant ? 

a _ 

Jhir. man who remarked that the average 
woman’s shoe is larger than it used 
to be has put 
his foot in it. 

□ 

Old folks like 
to take the 
air. But they 
should leave 
some for the 
young. 

0 

A COUNCILLOR 

at a sea¬ 
side town com¬ 
plains that too 
many wooden 
shanties arc being erected in the district. 
Board residence ? 

0 

Anything that will catch the eye is 
bound to bo popular. Bifbat ? 

0 

A mother declares her boy always has 
dirty hands. He has probably 
been called over the coals 
0 

JJesidents arc puzzled because a pond 
on the Cliiltcrn Hills never dries up. 
They want to get to tire bottom of it. 

0 

Children should learn tooth drill. And 
avoid the dentist's drill. 

0 

you see some curious spectacles at 
the seaside. Not to mention the 
people wearing them. 

0 

A hardy swimmer says lie likes water 
with a bite in it. He should try the 
mouth of a river. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
P HOUSEHOLDER wllOSC wages WCl’C 
raised offered to pay £1 a 
month more rent. 

p Greenock lady has given £11,000 for 
a motor-lifeboat for the She Hands. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Let us not forget that we have within 
ourselves the power to resist whatever 
temptation comes. 


A Memory 

y wandering heart is over the 
fields 

With my sisters the Sun and the 
Rain ; 

But fetters are holding my body 
close, 

And my hands, in the hands of 
Pain. 

Sweet are the slim-stalkcd hare¬ 
bell flowers 

Where the low gold grasses blow; 
But an alien gaoler keeps my door 
And he will not let me go. 

giRDS and the trees keep holi¬ 
day, 

And my broken body stays ; 

But not iron key or prison wall 
Can bar my love-filled days. 

No pacing warder with steely 
grip 

Can my spirit keep apart 
From the days when my head was 
crowned with stars 
And a glory was in my heart. 

Marjorie Wilson 

© 

A Fortune 

Here is a fortune that anyone may 
leave, that anyone may have. 

leave to children all the dandelions 
of the fields and the daisies thereof, 
with the right to play among them 
freely. 

And I devise to children the yellow 
shores of creeks and the golden sands 
beneath the waters, with the dragon¬ 
flies that skim the surface, and the 
odours of the willows that dip into 
the waters, and the white clouds that 
float high over the giant trees. 

And I leave to children the long, 
long days to be merry in, in a thousand 
ways, and the night and the Moon, 
and the train of the Milky Way to 
wonder at; and I give to each child 
the right to choose a star that shall 
be his. 

I devise to boys all the idle fields 
and commons where ball may he 
played, and all snow-clad hills where 
one may coast, and all streams and 
ponds where one may skate. 

And all meadows with the clover 
blooms and butterflies ; and all woods, 
with their squirrels and whirring 
birds and echoes and strange noises ; 
and all distant places which may be 
visited, with the adventures there 
found, I give to boys to be theirs. And 
I give to each boy his own place at 
the fireside at night, with all pictures 
that may be seen in the burning wood. 

To lovers I bequeath their imaginary 
world, with whatever they may need, 
as the stars of flic sky, the red, red 
roses by the wall, the snow of the haw¬ 
thorn, the sweet strains of music. 

And to those who arc no longer 
children I leave memory, and I leave 
to them the volumes of the poems, of 
Burns and Shakespeare, and of the 
other poets to the end that they may 
live the old days over again freely 
and fully ; and to those who are no 
longer children, or youths, or lovers I 
leave, too, the knowledge of what a 
rare, rare world it is. 


. Peler Puck 
Wants To Know 



wholly enjoyable 
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ROWLEY OF ANCOATS 


At Peace With All the World 


LANCASHIRE LOSES 
A HERO 

A Veteran Friend of Schools 
and All Things Good 

CHAMPION OF THE POOR 

Lancashire has lost one of its most 
notable and splendid men. 

Mr Charles Rowley, who has passed on 
at 93, was the champion of the poor of 
Manchester. He was a follower of 
Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes, 
and, like them, was a Christian Socialist 
and a pioneer in education. 

Rowley of Ancoats, as he was known 
by thousands of Lancashire people, 
must have had a happy old age. Not 
only did he know he was leaving the 
world a better place than he found it, 
but ho was so happy that even in his 
nineties ho went about doing good,. 
His long life of gallant endeavour to 
give better opportunities to the poor, 
especially to the children of the drab 
industrial district of Ancoats, was 
richly rewarded. 

In His Father’s Footsteps 

Long before evening classes had been 
dreamed of-in other places, they were 
being held in Ancoats, and when 
Charles Rowley loft school he became an 
enthusiastic night student and later a 
teacher. 

He followed in his father’s footsteps, 
for the elder Charles Rowley was a 
strong believer in self-education and 
was one of the chief supporters of a 
Mechanics Institution in Manchester. 
Young Charles Rowley knew the point 
of view of the worker, for he spent many 
years in the workshop of his father, 
who was a framcmaker and a dealer in 
pictures.' 

Public Work 

Rowley of Ancoats soon became 
prominent in public work. It was in 
the seventies that he started the Ancoats 
Brotherhood, which often had nearly -a 
thousand members. They met for 
discussions on all kinds of subjects, 
went for country rambles, and sometimes 
travelled abroad. 

Recreation for the working-man was 
one of Rowley’s chief aims. He started 
committees and provided bands which 
played good music in the parks and also 
on some waste ground in the heart of 
one of the ugliest districts of Manchester. 
The Gardens Guild movement is no new 
idea, for long ago Ancoats people became 
keen gardeners through the encourage¬ 
ment they were given in cottage window 
gardening. 

Sunday Afternoon Lectures 

It was through the sheer force of his 
personality that Charles Rowley made 
liis Sunday Afternoon Lectures famous 
all over England. He invited notable 
artists, writers, scientists, and politicians 
to give lectures, and was so persistent 
in his demands that somebody nick¬ 
named him the Tyrant of Ancoats. 
Rossetti, Swinburne, Holman Hunt, 
and Chesterton ■ were only a few of 
the famous men he persuaded to help 
him. In his Ancoats cottage were often 
to be seen the most brilliant men of the 
age, and among his many friends was 
Ford Madox Brown, who painted his 
portrait. Like Ruskin, he had a passion 
for good work, and he must have done 
much to raise the standard of the 
Municipal School of Art, of which he 
was chairman. 

Once, when he was in America 
studying methods of education, he gave 
an address to an audience of Negroes 
and apologised for being a white 
man, as if to say that they had the 
superiority. His quaint way of express¬ 
ing his views endeared him to everyone. 


T he Bird Sanctuary of Capri Island, 
which has been made famous by 
the magic pen of Dr Axel Muntlie, is not 
the only one in Italy. 

There is another on the shores of 
Lake Orta dedicated to that lover of all 
created things, Saint Francis of Assisi. 

To reach it you must climb many, 
many steps, for it stands high above 
the lake in a grove of glorious trees, 
beech and fir tree, oak and chestnut. 
It is in the care of a group of Brothers 
of St Francis, and there are tiny 
chapels scattered all over the hillside, 
in each of which some incident in the 
life of the saint is depicted in the form 
of tableaux. 


The chapels are the delight of the 
bands of children who are taken to visit 
them by the teaching. Sisters. The 
wood rings with their joyful cries as 
they run from one scene to another, 
thrilled by the exciting incidents, the 
street scenes, the leaping dogs, the horses, 
and, in the midst of all, the small great 
man, supreme lover, devoted saint. The 
Franciscan Brother looks on and smiles. 

At times the silence is broken only 
by the chorus of the nightingales and 
other birds which have built their nests 
in this peaceful sanctuary. The small 
brown birds and their big brown brothers 
live happily together there at peace 
with all the world. 


ALICE IN WALES 



Alioe and her friends round the new Lewis Carroll memorial 



The Mad Hatter’s tea-party 

A new memorial to Lewis Carroll was unveiled at Llandudno the other day by Mr Lloyd 
George. The event was celebrated by a performance by a hundred local children. 


WHAT ONE MAN HAS FOUND OUT 


From somewhere near Manchester comes 
tin’s letter with its solution of how and where 
to spend our holidays. 

I have an old. friend who does some 
scavenging work, the very name of 
which would fill most people with dis¬ 
gust. Yet my friend does his work cheer¬ 
fully and well, tie is a man who' works 
so hard that I have always felt that if any 
man deserves a yearly holiday lie does. 

Now at Mellor in Derbyshire there is 
a large home where hundreds of children 
from the slums of Manchester arc taken 
for a fortnight’s holiday. The other day 
I was walking by this home and was 
astonished to see my friend hard at work 
peeling potatoes in a shed at the back. 


He looked very nappy and was, as usual, 
singing at the top of his voice. 

" Hullo,’’ I shouted, “ I thought you 
were having a holiday ! ” 

“ Hullo," ho called back ; " so I am. 
This is it." 

“ Rather a queer sort of holiday,” I 
answered. 

“ Not a bit of it, lad,” said he. " As a 
matter of fact, it is a very real holiday." 

" Oh," I queried, " and how do you 
make that out ? ” 

“ It’s like this," lie replied. " If you 
want a real holiday, to forget yourself 
and your own little troubles and have a 
real change, do something for somebody 
else. It’s a great idea." 


THRONE FOR A 
HARROW BOY 

SECOND KING OF IRAQ 

Tragic End of King Feisal’s 
Visit To Europe 

THE MYSTERIOUS SPEECH 

It is a strange turn of the news wheel 
which brings the death of King Feisal, 
for he was with 11s in London only the 
other day. Now his body has been 
carried home by air—the first King of 
Iraq died out of his own land. 

There were few more .picturesque 
figures who rose to eminence during the 
war than Emir Feisal, who died sud¬ 
denly on a visit to Switzerland, leaving 
the throne for his young son of 21, whe 
has been educated at Harrow. He was 
the son of Husein, the Emir of Mecca 
who joined the Allies and fought 
desperately against the Turks. Ilusein 
became King of flic ITejaz in 191C, and 
his son proved one of the most brilliant 
leaders in the East, organising his Arab 
followers and attracting to his side all 
that was best in that ancient race. He 
seemed to spring armed from the sands 
of the desert. 

Friend of Lord Allenby 

It was largely owing to his help that 
Lord Allenby won back Jerusalem from 
the Turks, and when the two leaders met 
in the city of Damascus the character 
and honesty of Feisal made him Lord 
Allenby’s devoted friend. 

Emir Feisal was proclaimed King of 
Syria in 1920 but abdicated in the same 
year. In 1920 a Council of State was 
formed to rule the new country under 
the name of Iraq, the Mesopotamia of 
ancient days, and it was decided that 
the people of that country should elect 
their future king. It was a remarkable 
tribute to the regard in which Feisal 
was held by the Arab population that 
96 per cent of the inhabitants of Iraq 
voted for him. 

Geneva’s Welcome 

By his energy, honesty, and devotion 
he raised this now kingdom, a mandatory 
State under British guidance for the 
League of Nations, to such a height that 
by the end of 1927 Great Britain signed 
a treaty recognising Iraq as an inde¬ 
pendent State, and last year we recom¬ 
mended the admission of Iraq as an 
independent member of the League of 
Nations, a recruit welcomed with acclaim 
by all at Geneva. 

There is a story told which illustrates 
Fcisal’s ready resource. Fie was 
suddenly called upon for a speech at 
a London banquet in 1919. He had 
no speech ready, and at that time knew 
no English. Beside him sat his friend 
Colonel Lawrence. Bending down, lie 
whispered to him that he was going to 
recite a passage from the Koran, and 
he rose and repeated in glowing phrase 
the passage in which Moses chose a 
perfect red cow for sacrifice. No one 
but Colonel Lawrence understood a 
word of it, but they cheered tlic 
speaker ; and Colonel Lawrence, when 
he rose to interpret, breathed not a 
word about the cow but made an official 
reply. 

The New King 

The new King of Iraq is Emir Ghazi, 
who is just 21. Though lie went to 
school in this country, lie had a period 
of education such as all Arab chieftains 
give their sons—some months of hard 
primitive life in the desert away from all 
luxuries. His father was a young man 
in his twenties at the beginning of the 
war, and we hope the son will reveal the 
same capacity and resource as his father 
and grandfather did in reviving the 

ancient prestige of one of the great 
races of the world. 
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A Policeman story 

It is Never Quite Safe 
To Be Rude 

Two foreign friends of tlie C.N. re¬ 
ceived a lesson in manners from a London 
policeman the other day, and they arc 
still enjoying the memory of it. 

They were going to leave a parcel with 
Our Town Girl, near Lancaster Gate. 
As they made their way through the 
stream of traffic in the i fays water Load 
the Big One happened to notice the 
extraordinary contrast between the 
scverc-looking helmet and the bright 
young face of the policeman on point 
duty there. As she stepped off the 
island, out of hearing, as she supposed, 
of the Bobby, she said to the Small 
One, in French : " Did you notice 

that chcrul) of a policeman ? lie’s a 
mere babe ; ho might bo sixteen.” 

A Broad Grin 

Two hours later, their errand done, 
the Big One and the Small One passed 
that way again. The policeman’s face 
was wreathed in a broad grin that made 
him look more of a schoolboy than ever. 

Again they waited for his white arm 
to go up, again they reached the island, 
and dived off it at their first chance. As 
they reached the iron railings of Ken¬ 
sington Gardens their brains were sorting 
out words that had come to them in 
their flight, spoken by their policeman: 

“ Tenet! Je ne suis pas si jeune que 
(a tout de meme I ” Or, as we say,^ 
” Come now, I’m not as young as that,' 
all the same.”. 

It all goes to prove, they admit, that 
it is never safe to make personal remarks 
anywhere in any language ; and it is 
always bad manners. If the jolly 
policeman sees this they hope he will 
accept their apology. 

A NOTABLE REVIVAL 
Artificial Silk Booming 

Record output is recorded in the British 
artificial silk trade. 

Factories arc working ■ full time at 
Coventry and elsewhere, and unemploy¬ 
ment in the industry is disappearing. 

This is due, not only to the wonderful 
and prolonged- summer, but to the 
extraordinary efficiency of the trade, 
which now caters for so many purposes. 
The lovely effects produced in tissues 
for upholstery and curtains have intro¬ 
duced a new note of charm and luxury 
into humble households. 

It has become an Age of Silk, which 
marks a great advance in art and 
decoration. Silken stuffs, real and most 
marvellously artificial, have become 
commonplaces of life. 

■ So another British trade is paying 
out a good wage fund every week, thus 
making customers for other trades. 

The close alliance of artificial silk 
(or rayon, as it is often called) with 
cotton and wool is also having a great 
and beneficial influence on those two 
ancient and staple industries. 


A GREAT LITTLE TRAVELLER 

For many years the C.N., always a 
great traveller, has made a journey of 
mile after mile on the sea route to India, 
back to England, and out to the East 
again, for we have just been talking to a 
young girl who travelled this way as a 
child on a P and O steamer with her 
people, and inct the C.N. on her way. 

“ Didn't you find the voyage long ? ” 
we asked, when she spoke of the journey. 

“ No,” she said. “ In the ship’s 
library were some bound volumes of 
the Children’s Newspaper, and I and 
my brother used to pore over them 
by the hour." 

We couldn’t help wondering how 
many newspapers would stand being 
bound for, say, a year, and read again 
and again 1 



The Price of Fine Weather 




Deatlnn out the great heath fire near Blackwater In Hampshire 


All that was left of the River Severn at Sinnlngton In Yorkshire 
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On a Hertfordshire farm ducks without a pond eagerly follow the girls with buckets of water 
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The dried-up reservoir near Lnngsett In Yorkshire 

These pictures show something of the price we have to pay for a fine summer—heath and 
woodland devastated by fire and a widespread shortage of water. 


Good news For 
the Organ Man 

Music on the Farm 

Wo hear that a Buckinghamshire, 
farmer, Mr A. E. Bryant of Preston- 
Bissctt, has engaged an organ-grinder 
to play to his 15 workmen while they 
harvest sugar beet. 

He once saw some roadmen working 
with unusual zest while they sang to the 
tunes played on a barrel organ, and he 
decided to give his men the same help 
in their labours. 

Soldiers, of course, have always known 
that music takes away weariness, and 
sailors have always known that it was 
easier to haul to the swing of a song; 
but \vc think this is the first time a 
barrel organ has enlivened field labour. 

At Easter-time in a Swanage bakery, 
where the men worked all night so that 
everyone should have hot cross buns 
on Good Friday morning, someone 
fixed up a wireless set. It had a 
marvellous effect. Soon all the bakers 
were working to the rhythms of .the 
dance music; and very funny it 
looked. People were singing instead of 
sighing, and the buns were excellent. 

Work goes better to music—unless the 
work is head work, and the music comes 
from next door ! 

AT LONG LAST 
A Great Bank Optimistic 

The Midland Bank, whose chairman is 
Mr Reginald McKenna, a War Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, takes a rosy 
view of trade prospects. 

_ Production, it declares, shows definite 
signs of improvement in a wide range 
of industries. " At long last,” it says. 

” our charts give evidence of sub- . 
stantial and sustained improvement in 
business.” 

This of home trade. Exports still 
lag ; but many countries show improve¬ 
ment and may soon be better buyers. 

Confidence has revived, and that 
means much, for trade consists of 
activities,, and men act only when they , 
are confident. 

.We may add that the C.N. has never 
wavered in expressing confidence in 
British power to survive, to.revive, to. 
make increase. 


THE GENTLE READER 

The Gentle Reader has passed bn. 

The name' most people knew her by 
was Ada Leverson. She was clever 
and amusing, but above everything 
else she was gentle, and this gentleness 
was so essentially a part of her character 
that one evening Henry James, sitting 
next to her at dinner, said she must 
be the person of whom he had always 
read, The gentle reader. 

Let us remember another thing about 
Mrs Leverson. Among all the brilliant 
people who were her friends was one 
man who fell into a disgrace which made 
people shudder. He went to. prison, 
and when he came out, at six o’clock on 
a winter morning, Ada Leverson was 
there to meet him. 

The Gentle Reader wanted to give him 
that hope and faith without which man 
cannot begin life anew. 


THE ALBERT HALL’S ORGAN 

One of the most striking features of 
the Albert Hall is its marvellous organ, 
and musicians all over the world are at 
present watching closely for reports 
concerning it. 

For some time the organ has been in 
the hands of a famous firm of organ- 
builders, who have been rebuilding and 
enlarging it. The cost has been some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of £25,000, 
and the work is nearing completion. 

With its 120 registers and about 
8000 pipes the organ was one of the 
largest, in the world when it was built 
about 65 years ago. 
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ANTOINETTE OF 

Alsace 

Her Part in Two Wars 

A hero of Peace and War has just been 
honoured by the French people, who 
have placed a tablet on the house in which 
she was born about a century ago. 

Her name was Antoinette Lix, and 
she was bom at Colmar in Alsace in 
1839, the daughter of a cavalryman in 
the French Army. 

She became a governess in .the family 
of a Pole, Count Lubienski, and when 
the Poles rebelled against Russia she 
volunteered to carry a message to General 
Boncza of an impending attack by 
superior forces. . 

Antoinette dressed as a man, and 
the general was so struck with her 
daring that, not realising she - was a 
woman, he gave her command of some 
of liis troops with the rank of lieutenant. 
She was twice wounded and taken pri¬ 
soner by the Russians, but succeeded in 
making her escape.. 

She then learned nursing and surgery 
at Dresden, but returned to France, 
where she fought the cholera epidemic 
at Lille in 1866. After this she was 
appointed postmistress at Lamarche in 
the Vosges district. 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke 
out she again assumed the uniform of a 
soldier and joined a famous French 
corps formed for the purpose of defend¬ 
ing the frontier ; later on she became a 
nurse in the ambulance corps. After 
the war she was given a gold medal, and 
in 1882 the women of Colmar and Stras¬ 
bourg, as a mark of their appreciation, 
presented her with a sword of honour. 

Antoinette returned to her post at, 
Lamarche, but she spent her last years 
in a convent in Paris, where she wrote a 
book called Tout Pour La Patrie, in 
which she expressed a passionate love 
for her native Alsace. 


THE MOTOR-CAR AND THE 
CAMEL’S FOOT 

The camel used to be called the Ship 
of the Desert, but what shall we call 
that useful animal now ? 

Someone has invented a tyro cover 
putting the same weight per inch.on to, 
the sand as the foot of the camel'docs : 
a nine-inch' tread with an air pressure 
of only 12 pounds. 

These cars can cross the desert at 
35 miles an hour, giving the harassed 
police a chance to catch their chief 
enemies, the swift-moving drug smug¬ 
glers. Five of them were captured 
recently when the car beat the camel, 
and the men and drugs were captured. 

SAFE IN PORT AT LAST 

The last of the windjammers which 
competed in the annual race for these 
vessels from Australia reached Queens¬ 
town the other day, having taken 1,(4 
days on the passage. 

She was the Finnish barque Winter- 
hude, of 1972 tons. The length of time 
occupied by her voyage shows only too 
clearly the great advantage steam-power 
gives over the days when man depended 
for overseas transport on the vagaries 
of wind and weather.... 


WHO WAS PINDAR ? 

Corn near Thebes, Greece, about 522 b.c. 

Died Argos, 443 B.C. 

The most famous and popular lyric 
poet of his .day, Pindar is the only Greek 
poet of i whose work any considerable 
portions remain to us. 

Those preserved are the four books 
of odes celebrating the victories won 
in the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games. They present a strik¬ 
ing picture of the importance which the 
athletic contests of the age occupied in 
the minds of the cultured Greeks. 

Pindar wrote also hymns to the gods, 
paeans, lamentations for the dead, as 
well as odes to the victors in the games. 
Only the last survive entire. 


News Pictures of the Week 



Docile Pets—Dogs of this breed are quite harmless with children because they are only toys, 


Jimmy’s Lunch—A little visitor to the Zoo feeding Jimmy, the pigmy hippo. 


A Model Shipbuilder—A Highgate schoolboy, Peter Ayllng, with some of his model boats, 
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A Working Model—This little traction-engine, built by a Lancashire man, Mr B. Brazier, 
was shown at the recent Model Engineering Exhibition in London. 


The Old Orange 
Tree 

Bearing Fruit After More 
Than a Century 

New Zealand’s oldest orange tree has 
been receiving treatment at the hands of 
the tree doctors. 

The tree was planted on August 10, 
1818, by Mrs James Kemp, one of 
Samuel Marsden’s party of missionaries 
who settled at the Bay of Islands in the 
very north of New Zealand and began 
to teach Christianity to the Maoris. 

Unfortunately this veteran of orange 
trees was uprooted by a storm. No 
time was lost by the New. Zealand 
Institute of Horticulture in coming to 
its aid. It has been lifted back into 
position and given a chance to take 
fresh root, 

The missionaries who planted the tree 
have long passed away,' but their orange 
tree, like their good work,, still lives on. 

Just before the gale that, uprooted 
the tree, the 1933 cro P °f oranges was. 
picked by the present’ owners,' the 
Misses Kemp, granddaughters of ’ the 
lady who planted the tree. .They live 
in the home built by their grandfather 
over 100 years ago, the oldest wooden 
house in New Zealand. 

. Near this old orange tree is a pear 
tree brought from Sydney by the 
missionaries no years ago. Now it is a 
monarch of pear trees, still bearing fruit. 

Every New Zealand schoolboy and 
girl knows that Samuel Marsden 
preached the first sermon to the Maoris 
on Christmas Day, 1814, six months 
before the Battle of Waterloo. . The old 
orange tree was planted a few years later. 


GOODBYE, MISS WALKER 
A Good Work is Over 

September began well, with a bit of 
good news. Walton Gaol was closed. 

Ten years ago more than 1500 
women prisoners entered Walton Gaol 
each year, but now the number is less 
than 500. The authorities have de¬ 
cided that Stfangeways Gaol, Man¬ 
chester, is big enough to hold all women 
prisoners from the northern area. 

That is good news, , and we tire sure 
no one' rejoices in it more than Miss 
Emily Walker, the white-haired lady 
who used to be known as the Angel of 
Walton Gaol. 

For 16 years she has worked among 
the women prisoners in the gaol and 
their families outside. She is unusually 
dowered with tact and grace and friendli¬ 
ness and her influence has been a very 
great one. • 

Probably she helped to close Walton 
Gaol by persuading, women to start 
a new life. Now the little office in the 
prison will know her no more. 

She is not too old at 70, but her work 
is done. Bless you and thank you. 
Miss Emily Walker. 

A GOOD REFERENCE 

Hamilton in Ontario is very pleased 
with its carillon of 23 bells just installed 
in the Roman Catholic Basilica, and 
London is very pleased that Hamilton 
ordered its bells from. a firm that has 
worked for Westminster Abbey since 1583. 

If the pcojilo of Hamilton asked for 
references the bellfounders could have 
referred them to Great. Peter of York, 
Great Tom of Lincoln, several inhabit¬ 
ants of Westminster Abbey belfry, and 
the largest bell ever shipped, which hangs 
in Montreal Cathedral, All these would 
have spoken well of the ancient firm. 

Mr Clifford Ball went from Bourn- 
ville to give the first performance; and 
as the keyboard was not yet installed 
he had to play on short pegs of wood 
which he struck with a clenched gloved 
fist. Later on the bells will be rung by 
electricity. It would have seemed witch¬ 
craft to the man who founded in 1570 
the firm which made the carillon in 1933. 
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THE GREAT GRID 
COMPLETE 

Erection of the 26,265th 
Pylon 

ELECTRICITY FOR THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY 

The last bolt lias been driven into the 
last of the 26,265 towers which have 
been erected to carry electricity all over 
our island. 

These towers belong to what is known 
as the Grid System, and have been 
erected by the Central Electricity Board, 
which was established by an Act of Par¬ 
liament in 1926. 

The Board has the control and organi¬ 
sation of the generation of electricity 
throughout Great Britain, and it has 
thrown across our island a network of 
transitional lines for the distribution 
of the greatest power Nature has pro¬ 
vided for man. 

By 1940 it is estimated that the lines 
will be carrying 25,000 million units 
of electricity. 

In Village and Town 
There are now 4000 miles of lines, 
forming as it were a central nervous 
system from which the five or six hun¬ 
dred corporations, councils, and trading 
companies throughout the country can 
take their electric supply. 

Many of them have already taken 
full advantage of this great national 
system, with the result that in village 
and town electricity is saving labour 
and reducing the costs of production in 
factories, farms, and home industries, 
as well as giving light and other facilities 
at a cheap cost to the humble worker. 

Much more, of course, remains to be 
done before the country reaps the full 
advantage of the scheme. The great 
companies which have set up the towers 
have given a good example in the speed 
and efficiency with which transmission 
wires can be set up. 

The Last Tower 

The last tower,” which was erected at 
Breamore, near Fordingbridgc, on the 
edge of the New Forest, was put up by 
ten workmen in an hour and a quarter. 
As it weighed four tons and is 70 feet 
high, this was no mean feat. They com¬ 
pleted a record for the area, all the towers 
in the last eleven miles of the section 
between Bournemouth and Southampton 
having been erected within four weeks. 

The whole scheme has taken five and 
a half years and has cost ^27,000,000. 

It has been a wonderful piece of 
work, and, though there are many who 
regret a certain loss of beauty to our 
countryside, the immense benefit to 
the health and wealth of the people will 
weigh heavily in the opposite scale. 


BRISTOL’S BIG SPLASH 

Who now thinks of mayors as portly 
creatures with mutton-chop whiskers, 
fur-trimmed robes, and interiors well 
lined with turtle soup ? 

The Lord Mayor of Bristol has killed 
the caricature for ever. A little while 
ago lie opened a school swimming-bath 
by diving in. Now he is going to attend 
a civic reception at Bristol’s new swim¬ 
ming-bath, to which 500 people have 
been invited to take their swimming 
costumes with them. 

It is the chairman of the Baths Com¬ 
mittee who has arranged the reception, 
and contrived that on this occasion the 
mayor shall receive the Royal Life- 
Saving Society’s medals which lie won 
this year. 

The chairman says people ought to 
know that Bristol has the finest baths 
of their kind in the country. 

With 500 swimmers he is certain to 
make a big splash. 

Hornsey has voted against the Sunday 
opening of kinemas. 


The Children s Newspaper 
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MR BEVERLEY NICHOLS LOOKS AT WAR 

The Danger of the Men Who 
Make Their Fortunes Out of It 
A BOOK WHICH TELLS THE TRUTH THAT MATTERS TO US ALL 


I t is good to know that an immense 
public has been reading the vivacious 
war book by Mr Beverley Nichols, which 
he has called Cry Havoc. 

We wish everybody would read it, 
for, in spite of some things which many 
of us will think extravagant, and many 
others will think too rude to print, it will 
open men’s eyes and set them thinking 
in the right way of the most horrible 
of all crimes—-War. 

Mr Nichols, one of our cleverest young 
men, writes this book in a style which 
gives it brightness and go, perhaps 
at the expense of weight; but after his 
personal flourishes he always comes 
round to vital facts and gives them a 
startling importance. He hits the nail 
on the head, and he has a right to do 
it in his own way. 

The subject of the book is that 
the only tolerable defence of the Great 
War is that it was a war to end war 
and to exorcise the militarist spirit. 
But the civilised world is not sanely 
trying to do that; on the contrary, 
it is preparing to renew war in more 
fearful, devastating, and ruinous forms. 
How can this insanity be prevented ? 
The War Industry 
The great nations, whose people all 
want Peace, and through their Govern¬ 
ments solemnly cry Peace, Peace, are 
at the same time, through these same 
Governments, steadily making ready 
for the time when some nation may 
" Cry Havoc and let slip the dogs of 
war.” How can this be stopped ? 

All the chief nations are pledged to 
Peace, yet at. the same time are devising 
means of attack and defence in war, 
including the horror of indiscriminate 
slaughter from the air by poisonous 
gases, which tlioy publicly reprobate. 
Nearly half the book is occupied by 
an exposure and denunciation of this 
inconsistency. Private manufacturing 
firms of the United States, France, and 
England arc engaged in the business 
of providing the war materials for 
attack and defence to whatever countries 
will buy from them. They arc making 
their dividends out of the means of 
Death, and arc shutting their eyes to 
the fact that they may be arming other 
nations to kill their own countrymen. 

It is to the financial interest of these 
manufacturers of war materials to keep 
alive the war spirit and the fear of war, 
which feed their business ; and it suits 
the War Departments of the countries 
that trade in war to have these great 
war firms, for if war should come it 
enables them to arm themselves more 
swiftly at home. Mr Nichols is particu¬ 
larly successful in opening the eyes of 
his readers to the enormity of the 
business side of killing people. 

Obviously one of the stages on the 
way out of this competition in de- 


A tter investigations made by Mr 
Schreiber and Agnes Cohen into the 
results obtained by the immense pur¬ 
chase of all kinds of machinery by 
Russia from other countries, at a cost 
of some 11,000 million roubles, these 
inquirers have come to the conclusion 
that Russia cannot produce, with all 
that machinery, industrial requirements 
sufficient for her needs. 

This, they explain, is due to the poor 
technical knowledge of those who run 
the machines, their careless treatment 
of these machines, the poor quality of 
the products, inability to repair the 
machines when they break down, and 
the absence of real interest in their 
work or the output of the factories and 
industries on the part of men who feci 
themselves to be slaves rather than free 


structiveness is a strict limitation of the 
making of weapons of destruction. But 
how and where can the finding of such 
a way be hopefully looked for ? Mr 
Nichols sees hope only at Geneva, where 
one of his many studies was carried on. 

In the League he secs Unity; out¬ 
side the League he sees only Anarchy. 
But, unhappily, all the forces that 
bolster up things as they arc, including 
war as glorified by the military mind, 
unite to disparage the League. The 
most subtle of its enemies are those 
who ill each country find an ideal in 
national self-sufficiency; thinking of 
themselves. 

The United States did it when it 
deserted after the war. A section of the 
English Press is all for doing it in our 
own country, and Mr Nichols scorns it 
rudely for its little-mindedncss. The 
League of Nations remains the only 
institution for gathering, in a reasoning 
friendliness, the aspirations of the 
peoples of the world, and it could make 
war between civilised Powers impossible 
if the Governments of the world were 
strong enough and sincere enough to 
use its cosmopolitan influences boldly. 
Meantime it has other noble work to do. 

What is Patriotism ? 

Mr Nichols thinks he has found the 
ultimate cause of war in what is called 
Patriotism, which he defines as “ an 
entirely artificial mixture of fears, 
prejudices, and superstitions.” It may 
be thought that that is a degradation of 
a word we should all seek to ennoble 
rather than debase, but what Mr Nichols 
means is the mixture of greed, bombast, 
and other contemptible ingredients which 
we used to call jingoism. We all know 
its discordant bray, but it is not typical 
of English patriotism. 

The basis of English patriotism is not 
“fears or prejudices or superstitions” ; 
it is the feeling, besides love of a 
land of most-varied beauty, that here, 
after many struggles, has been evolved 
a form of government in which every 
man and woman has a share, and in 
which for all its people the whole 
community has a helpful care ; a land 
of liberty, with no enmities against other 
lands, but wishing honestly to see other 
countries happy in prosperity and united 
in the search for lasting peace. Any 
idea of patriotism less generous than 
this docs not represent the general 
English mind. 

Mr Nichols’s book is specially valuable 
in giving new warnings against the 
horrors and stupidities of war. It 
contains several interesting conversa¬ 
tions by notable men, and its author has a 
fine purpose in view and pursues it with 
energy and vivacity. The one definite 
conclusion lie reaches which has solid 
value is that the best prospects of peace 
depend on the League of Nations. 


people and masters. Then, too, the 
Russians themselves are unable to 
manufacture many of these machines in 
their own works. 

Speaking of Kuban, a vast territory in 
Southern Russia and among the most 
fertile in the world, for it has a black 
soil to a depth of from 30 to 50 feet, Agnes 
Cohen says that because of the perse¬ 
cution of the Kulaks (the enterprising 
individualist farmers of the old peasant 
regime) much of this rich land area, 
where the finest wheat was grown, has 
become covered with a dense growth of 
rank weeds. 

Without a return to private ownership 
and enterprise, say these two experts, 
Russia will continue in a state of poverty, 
abject slavery, and backwardness which 
will only increase with each year. 
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SEAMEN OF THE 
PACIFIC 

Long Voyages of the 
Ancient Maoris 

STONE CANOE AS A MEMORIAL 

New Zealanders have just completed 
an unusual kind of memorial to the 
ancient Maori seamen who made voyages 
across the Pacific long before European 
navigators visited those seas. 

It is a stone canoe fashioned as a 
memorial to the chief Turi and his 
people, who travelled in the Aotea 
canoe from Tahiti, or some other island 
of the Pacific, and finally settled at 
Pa tea in New Zealand. 

■ What wonderful navigators the brown¬ 
skinned seamen of the Pacific were ! 
Their canoes were hollowed out simply 
with fire and stone axes from giant 
forest trees. They had no compasses or 
sextants to guide them, and no charts. 
They steered by the stars and the Sun, 
relying on the traditions handed down to 
them by earlier generations of navigators. 
Finding a New Home 
It was about 1350 that Turi and his 
tribe set sail to find a new home in the 
islands we now call New Zealand. 

At that time in England Edward the 
Third and his son the Black Prince 
were winning the battles of Crefy and 
Poictiers in France, and English seamen 
hardly dared to venture out of sight of 
land. It was 150 years before Columbus, 
Cabot, or Vasco da Gama made their 
great voyages of discovery. 

The Aotea canoe was the last of the 
many canoes that carried Maoris from 
their old homes in the Pacific to their 
new homes in New Zealand, far away 
to the south. According to the well- 
preserved traditions of the Maoris 23 
generations have passed away since 
Turi’s voyage. 

Without Chart or Compass 

Turi and the other great navigators 
of the Maoris, who steered their canoes 
for thousands of miles without chart or 
compass, are surely worthy to rank with 
the great seamen of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, with Drake, Raleigh, and Hawkins. 

This stone canoe, fashioned on the 
same lines as the wooden one in which 
Turi voyaged, will serve to keep alive 
the story of those brave Maori adven¬ 
turers who were the ancestors of so many 
of the Maori people of. present-day New 
Zealand. It will also cement the brother¬ 
hood of Maori and British, and foster 
the pride of both races in the history of 
their early navigators. 

A BAD COAL YEAR 
Lowest Output For 34 Years 

In 1921, and again in 1926, our British 
coal output was abnormally low because 
of prolonged stoppages of work. 

Leaving these two exceptional periods 
out of account, our coal output last 
year was the lowest for 34 years. 

So the employment in mining fell 
again. The average number at work fell 
to 804,000, which was 48,000 less than 
in 1931 and 136,000 less than in 1929. 

Coal exports fell to 57 million tons, 
a fall of 7 per cent. The exports 
fetched an average price of 16s 3d a ton 
at British ports. 

The output, small as it was, cost the 
lives of 881 miners, while no fewer than 
125,874 were injured. 

Hope for the future lies in three 
things : 

Better trade at home, calling for more 
coal and coal products ; 

Better trade abroad, calling for bigger 
exports; and 

The production of petrol from British 
coal. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life. Do not have it in your home 


No Real Progress For Russia 
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Holiday island why do things 

A Peep at Little Jersey HAPPEN ? 


THE DEMON STAR 

ECLIPSE OF ALGOL 

Seeing Something That 
Happened in 1813 

QUEER EFFECT OF TIME 
AND SPACE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Saturday evening, September 23, 
a good opportunity will occur for ob¬ 
serving the peculiar light variations of 
Algol, or Beta in Perseus. 

This, the " Blinking Demon star ” 
of the ancient astronomers, was. de¬ 
scribed in last week’s C.N., and its 
position may be found in the star-map 
in that issue. 

If Algol is observed, say, on Friday 
evening, when' the sky is quite dark, 
the star will be seen to be almost as 
bright as Algenib, and very much 
brighter than Rho in Perseus, to the 
right of Algol. But by Saturday even¬ 
ing, as soon as it is dark, Algol’s bright¬ 
ness will be diminishing; by about 
10 o’clock it will have dwindled merely 
to fourth magni¬ 
tude. By this 
time it will not be 
as bright as Rho. 

Algol will then 
begin to brighten 
up, until about 
2 a. nr. it will be 
back to normal 
brilliance. It will 
remain so for near¬ 
ly two and three- 
quarter days when 
it will repeat this " blink,” which it 
never fails to perform. 

What actually happens is that a 
great and semi-dark world, or com¬ 
panion body which revolves round 
Algol, comes apparently between us and 
the brilliant sun of Algol, partly eclips¬ 
ing it. Only about one-sixth of its disc re¬ 
mains uneclipscd at the time of minima, 
which lasts for about 20 minutes. 

It takes about four and a half hours 
for Algol to arrive at the minimum 
stage of central eclipse (as shown in 
the picture), and about the same time 
for the dark body to pass from between 
us and Algol, when Algol appears 
normal again. 

The whole cycle from one minimum 
to the next takes 2 days 20 hours 49 
minutes, and the interval between each 
minimum represents the period of the 
dark world’s revolution round Algol. 

There is another world belonging to 
the group of Algol and its eclipsing 
companion which revolves round their 
gravitational centre in a year and 323 
days at an average distance from them 
of about 116 million miles. This is much 
the same distance as that between the 
orbits of the Earth and Mars. 

Algol and the Earth 

Incidentally, what we hope to ob¬ 
serve on this Saturday evening actually 
took place 120 years ago, in 1813 ; 
so if we were on that far-distant star 
with a sufficiently powerful telescope 
we might see Napoleon being defeated 
at the great Battle of Leipzig. 

The light recording the coming eclipse 
has been all this time travelling across 
space to the Earth ; so, although the 
dark world shuts off the light of Algol 
from us, it does not actually come be¬ 
tween us and Algol; first, because we 
who observe the eclipse were not born 
when it occurred ; secondly, because 
the Earth was not at that time where 
it is now ; and, finally, because Algol 
and its world were not where they 
appear to be when the eclipse happened. 

From all this it can be seen that the 
eclipse cannot bo shown in a geometrical 
diagram of three bodies in a line, the 
centre one passing in between, so as to 
pass in front of the other. They are 
never actually in a line at any one 
moment of time ; but the Earth gets 
into the line after a lapse of 120 years, 
by which time Algol and its companion 
have moved out of the line, G. F. M. 


Jersey is a gem of a place for anyone 
to go to for a holiday. 

It is a little world of wonders all on 
its own. Such a sunny garden set in a 
sapphire sea, with myriads of flowers 
scenting the clear, sparkling air, with its 
gentle, wooded hills and picturesque 
valleys, its leafy lanes and narrow roads 
like cool green tunnels, its beautiful 
sandy bays, rugged cliffs, and mysterious 
rocks, might well charm the heart by its 
beauty and peace alone. One cannot 
help being happy “ among a happy 
smiling people in a land that wears a 
happy smiling face.” 

Yet the chief charm of this bit of old 
Normandy, only 45 miles square, does 
not lie so much in the lavishness of 
Nature’s gifts as in the quaintness of its 
customs and laws, the interest of its 
relics of a remote past, the fascination 
of its old castles and towers, its stone 
pigeon-cotes, chapels, and caves where 
you get back among the fairy folk and 
feel again the forgotten blood of sea- 
kings racing through your veins. 

An Appeal to Rollo 

Intensely loyal and unwavering in its 
allegiance to the English Crown ever 
since the days when its charter was first 
granted to it by King John, Jersey is 
yet proud that its constitution is based 
upon that of the Duchy of Normandy, 
which was founded by Rollo in 912 a.d. 
A very curious custom lias come down 
from the tenth century. 

“ An appeal to Rollo (says Ralph 
Mollet, the Bailiff’s Secretary) ensured 
swift and certain justice. The Clameur 
de Haro, with its cry ‘ Come to my aid, 
my Prince, for wrong is done me,’ is 
still today recognised by the law of 
Jersey to stay the hand of the man who 
would do wrong to his neighbour’s 
property.” 

Another heritage of Norman feudalism, 
modified in form, is the Royal Court, 
consisting of the Bailiff, or Chief 
Magistrate, appointed by the Crown, 
and twelve Jurats, or Assessors, who, 
with the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
States (the Legislative Assembly), com¬ 
prise the government of the island. 
French is still the official language of this 
British possession, and it was only in 
1900 that the States allowed speakers 
to address the Assembly in English. 

The Royal Mace 

C.N. readers will be interested to hear 
that the Humane Killer was introduced 
into Jersey by law last February. 

The magnificent Royal Mace of the 
Bailiff, silver gilt, nearly five feet long 
and weighing 237 ounces, is said to be 
one of the finest in existence. It was 
presented by Charles the Second in 1663, 
” as a proof of his royal affection toward 
the Isle of Jersey, in which he was twice 
received in safety when he was excluded 
from the remainder of his dominions.” 

Elizabeth Castle, the historic old pile 
which sheltered the royal exile, is one of 
the sights of the south coast. It lies 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
harbour mouth, and can be reached at 
low tide from St Holier, the chief port 
of Jersey, in whose fine library, by the 
way, a copy of the C.N. occupies an 
honoured place 

Potatoes and Tomatoes 

The people are interested in the back¬ 
breaking business of planting and digging 
potatoes, of staking and picking toma¬ 
toes, that goes on in the red-brown 
furrows of the little fields nearly all the 
year round. Now that iron has killed 
its wooden shipbuilding industry the 
island depends for its living on its export 
of fruit and vegetables, butter and 
cattle, helped out by granite from its 
quarries. Her export of 49,486 tons of 
potatoes alone brought ^446,670 into 
Jersey last year. 

Vraic, a kind of seaweed, is also of 
immense value to the island, as both 
fuel and fertiliser, and its harvesting is 
governed by customs and laws that go 
back to very ancient times. 


We have received hundreds of questions 
which children would like to have answered. 
They have come to us from schools in all 
parts of the country, and we propose to deal 
with some of the most interesting. We give 
the second group of answers below. 

Why Does a Snake Coil Up to Sleep ? 

Cats and dogs and other animals all 
curl up when they are asleep. This 
seems to be due partly to an old primi¬ 
tive instinct that if the animal makes 
itself small when it is asleep it is less 
easily noticed and is not so open to 
attack. There is certainly a lot less of 
a snake lying about, ns it were, when it 
is coiled up than when stretched out. 

Another reason is that there is prob¬ 
ably more relaxation of the muscles in 
the curled-up position, so that it is more 
comfortable. 

Why Do Tears Come When We Cry ? 

Tears, a watery salty fluid, are always 
passing over the eyeball to keep this 
extremely delicate body moist, clean, 
and transparent. If the eyeball goes 
dry it becomes inflamed and the sight is 
affected. When we cry the brain sends 
an impulse to the little gland that makes 
tiie tear fluid and it pours out the tears 
so fast that they run out of the eyes 
down the face. 

Any emotion, like disappointment or 
sorrow, which makes us cry causes the 
brain to stimulate this flow of tears. 
That it is the brain that is responsible is 
proved by the fact that men rarely cry 
because they think it unmanly, and a 
child will stop its tears if a fresh interest 
enters its mind. 

Why Does a Steel Ship Float ? 

Wood floats, as we know, and steel 
does not. But if we imagine the steel 
ship turned into a closed box full of air 
it is easy to imagine it floating. It is 
then the steel and air in it that are 
floating. So long as the ship and the 
air contained in it do not weigh more 
than a body of water of the same size 
it will float. That is an important 
principle, called displacement, which 
was discovered by an ancient Greek 
called Archimedes. 

If wc have a basin full of water and 
put in it a toy boat some of the water 
flows over the side of the basin ; that 
water is displaced. 

Suppose it were possible to put a 
elosed-up ship under water without 
letting any water get in. The ship 
would push aside—that is, displace—a 
certain quantity of water. Then, if we 
could weigh that displaced water wc 
should find it was so many tons heavier 
than the ship. Therefore the ship, 
whether of wood, iron, or steel, floats 
because its weight is less than that of 
the water it displaces. 

What is a Shooting Star ? 

It is not a star at all, but a meteor. 
These great showers that we see are 
pieces of metal or stone which, like the 
stars, are moving in groups about the 
cold wastes of space and, unlike the 
stars, are dead and cold, giving out no 
light until something happens to them. 
As our Earth and its surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere moves round the Sun some of 
these fragments (they range from specks 
to lumps weighing many tons) sweep 
into the atmosphere at tremendous 
speeds, up to 50 miles a second. 

About 70 miles up above our heads 
the air is dense enough to offer so much 
friction to its flight that the meteor 
becomes white hot, and even the iron 
or stone it is made of burns like tinder. 
Generally it is burned out in a second, 
and we can just see the flash of light 
shooting across the sky. 

In August we can see showers of 
meteors at a time. Sometimes the 
fragment is so large that it is not burned 
up before it gets through the 70 miles 
or so of atmosphere and reaches the 
Earth as a meteorite, or what people 
used to call a thunderbolt. 


FISH WITH AN 
ELECTRIC SHOCK 

THE TORPEDO COMES TO 
PLYMOUTH 

Half a Million Plates That 
Supply the Current 

INVASION OF RAYS 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

A number of Electric Rays, com¬ 
monly known as Torpedoes, have been 
caught recently in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth. 

Although this fish occurs fairly fre¬ 
quently in the trawl it is not often that 
so many have been seen at one time : 
one might almost call it an invasion 
into the Plymouth waters. Three from 
the mouth of the River Yealm were 
brought alive to the Plymouth Marine 
Laboratory; two of them were for 
some time swimming about in one of 
the large tanks in the aquarium ; the 
third, which died, was examined care¬ 
fully and showed quite u number 
of interesting features. 

The torpedo is a large ray, sometimes 
a yard and a half long, the breadth 
across the wings'measuring about two- 
thirds of the entire length. One weigh¬ 
ing over 100 pounds has been recorded. 

It is dark purplish-grey on the back 
and lighter below, with a smooth skin, 
the rounded head being hardly separated 
from the huge wings or side fins. It 
flaps about clumsily when swimming 
and frequently rests on the bottom. 
Its natural home is a sandy or muddy 
flat at about 20 or 30 fathoms depth, 
but often it will come closer inshore. 

A Powerful Electric Organ 

The most interesting thing about the 
torpedo is the electric organ, which can 
give a tremendously powerful shock. 

On the back of each wing there can 
sometimes be seen a large oval patch, 
lighter coloured than the rest of the 
body. This marks the position of the 
electric organ, composed of vertical 
columns of electric plates plentifully 
supplied with nerves. There may be 
300,000 plates in each organ. One of 
the organs in the Plymouth fish was 
found to weigh nine pounds. 

The electric current, in the form of 
successive shocks, passes from below 
upward, and affects anyone or any¬ 
thing touching the surface of the 
organ, which is both offensive and de¬ 
fensive, protecting it against its enemies 
and stunning its prey. The fishermen 
have to be careful when landing it. 

One day a little dog on board a 
trawler tried playing with a torpedo, 
but got such a shock that it retired to 
the other end of the boat for the rest 
of the day. 


A HOME OF LAUGHTER 
AND GOODWILL 

Brayton Hall in Cumberland, where 
good Sir Wilfrid Lawson lived out his long 
life, dying in 1906 at 77, is for sale. 

The place will always be associated 
with that genial, witty man, a Radical 
M.P. for almost forty years, whose 
speeches were always welcomed in the 
House and on provincial platforms. No 
matter on what subject Sir Wilfrid spoke 
his hearers were sure of a laugh. 

His favourite subject was temperance. 
Sir Wilfrid was one of the staunchest 
and happiest teetotallers in our history, 
and an invitation to his home at Brayton 
was eagerly looked for. Scores of poli¬ 
ticians . have been strengthened for 
harder work by the good-hearted and 
sane counsel they received there ; many 
plots for the furthering of the temper¬ 
ance cause were hatched under the trees 
of the lovely old park. 

Brayton is about 18 miles from 
Carlisle and covers 430 acres. 



Algol at mid-eclipse by the 
great dark world 
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A prize first time—fine throwing, sir ! 

Sunny Jim’s famous food, “ Force,” builds strong 
muscles and healthy bodies. 

“Force” is WHOLE wheat—Mother knows how 
good that is ! Ask her to give you “Force” and milk 
for breakfast and supper every day — it is delicious ! 


Send the coupon below to Sunny Jim for a Free 
Sample of “Force” for you to try . . . he will also 
send you a Free coloured Novelty diagram for you 
to make yourself. 

£&1_ _ _A I - Jk J - A 1— -iSS 




WHOLE WHEAT IN FLAKES 


A sample of “ Force” and Novelty Diagram for you. y 
rMKK Fill in and post this coupon to “Sunny Jim.” 4 
fmLL Dept. C.N .2,197 • Great Portland Street, London, \V.l. y 
lUse unsealed envelope, Ad. stamp). y 

Your Name . 

Ycur Address . .. 

(This offer applies only in Great Britain and Northern Ireland) 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4 ; Colours from 2/11 lb. 
post free. SERGES from 2/8 yd. in various colours. 
Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 
Pure Wool Rugs from 5/11$ each. Blankets, etc. 

6 o YEARS' REPUTATION FOR QUALITY. 
EGERTON 


BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


16,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour 
to poor children from slum homes of East London’s 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally to 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 



THE IDEAL UNDERWEAR FOR 
LADIES, CHILDREN AND MEN. 

e 


Send post card for Catalogue 

R. PLUMB & CO., LTD., 

172/3, Friargate. PRESTON. 




0 0 0 
B B CJ 


" Children's ” PEN COUPON, Value 3d. 

CUT THIS OUT. Send 5 of these 
coupons with only 3/- (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to Fleet Pen Co,, 119, Fleet St., 
F.C.4, for a handsome .T,cvcr Self-filling 
F'LEIST rim. with SOLID BOLD NIB 
. /Fine, Medium or Broad). 

Fleet price, 4/3, or with 5 coupons only 3/-, 
I)e Luxe Model 2/- extra. 



THE SKULL IN THE 
PEACE TREATY 

Where is the Head of 
Sultan Mkwawa? 

TALE OF A PACKING-CASE 

The head of Sultan Mkwawa is becom¬ 
ing as famous as that of our Great 
Protector Oliver. 

The skull had a paragraph all to 
itself in the Peace Treaty. It was one 
of the conditions that the Germans 
should surrender the skull of this 
brave enemy who had fought them in 
Tanganyika for seven years and, when 
finally defeated in 1808, had killed 
himself rather than fall into the hands 
of his enemies. 

Where his head went was a mystery, 
but the drafters of the Peace Treaty 
were under the impression that it had 
been sent to a museum at Berlin. 

His people long lamented the dis¬ 
appearance of the skull, and it was the 
intention of the British to send it 
back to the natives, who believed that 
when it was once more in their possession 
happiness would be their portion. 

An Unsolved Mystery 

The German Government have always 
denied that the skull was ever removed 
from Tanganyika. 

A letter has just appeared in an 
East African paper in which an estate 
agent in Tanga recalls that in 1921 he 
came across a skull which might have 
been that of the sultan. 

He was one of the custodians of 
enemy property, and paid an official 
visit to Bukoba. There he found a great 
number of packing-cases, one of which 
was large and was opened under his 
instructions. Within it,, tightly packed 
in sawdust, was a smaller case, strongly 
fastened and well made, In this was a 
native skull. There was no label or 
indication giving any clue to its origin 
or destination, so that the mystery is 
not really solved. 


CHART OF A WILD BIRD’S 
FOOD 

Those who put out bird tables during 
the winter will welcome the bird food 
charts published by the R.S.P.B.—-the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

Four more birds—the cuckoo, dipper, 
lapwing, and barn owl—have now been 
added to the list. Each chart has a 
coloured picture of the bird, and shows 
clearly and concisely the general diet 
of the species and the percentages of 
various kinds of food it consumes. Thus 
one is enabled to see at a glance if the 
bird is useful or harmful to man, or 
simply neutral. 

Boys and girls making a collection of 
these charts will take far more interest 
in wild birds. The set of 12 costs 3s 3d 
post free from the R.S.P.B,, 82, Victoria 
Street, S.W.i. 


WHEN DO THE BIRDS 
GET UP ? 

A bird-lover in France has been study¬ 
ing the time birds rise in the morning, 
and has come to the conclusion that if 
wc were able to identify the singing of 
the innumerable birds in the country¬ 
side it would be almost possible to do 
without clocks. 

All birds, we are assured by orni¬ 
thologists, begin to sing at a fixed hour, 
.which varies according to their kind. 

The reputation for early rising attri¬ 
buted to the lark is apparently not 
correct, for the greenfinch gets lip exactly 
at half-past one in the morning. Then 
come the blackcap, starting the day with 
his warbling a.'t half-past two ; the quail 
at three; Ihe blackbird at four; and 
then, s. few minutes later, the thrush, 
robttl redbreast, and the wren. Lastly, 
when the Sun is high above the hori¬ 
zon, the sparrow and the tomtit come. 1 


AUTUMN IS COMING 
TO THE ZOO 

The Battle Challenge of 
the Stags 

PUNCH .THE GREAT BISON, MAKES 
TROUBLE IN THE CATTLE SHEDS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

In spite of the brilliant summer the 
first signs of autumn have not been slow 
in making their appearance at the Zoo. 
At the beginning of September the deer 
began to be restless and aggressive, fot 
their antlers hardened early this year 
and by the end of August the remnants 
of the velvet covering the new growths 
of the stags were rapidly disappearing, 
leaving the animals with strong, for¬ 
midable weapons in readiness for their 
annual fights and duels. 

Now the battle-challenge of the stags 
echoes through the Gardens, and any 
attempts to approach these creatures 
may result in a broken arm, for they are 
all in their most warlike mood. 

Preparing for the Winter 

Owing to the warm weather winter 
coats have not yet been thought of, but 
the hibernators are feeding 1 greedily 
and growing fat in preparation for their 
long winter fast. 

In their menagerie quarters they have 
no need to hibernate, as food is always 
plentiful; but marmots, dormice, and 
others who slumber through the cold 
months of the year follow their natural 
instinct to fortify themselves against the 
arrival of the lean season, and all are 
putting on layers of fat. They are not, 
however, growing sleepy, and not until 
the weather becomes cold will they make 
any pretence of tucking themselves 
away in sheltered winter nests, 

Punch and Peter 

Another inmate of the Cattle Sheds 
has been getting into mischief. Punch, 
one of the American bison, suddenly 
began to charge the bars of his den 
whenever anyone passed. One day he 
charged so effectively that he managed 
to loosen the bars from their foundations 
and made a hole in the side of his den. 

The house was immediately closed 
and everything possible done to keep 
Punch in a good temper till the workmen 
had repaired the damage. 

This is the first time one of the bison 
has almost succeeded in breaking his 
way out, though Peter, the Cape buffalo, 
once made a habit of charging the walls 
of his den so viciously that repairs had 
to be carried out at regular intervals. 
Now, however, Peter treats his home 
with respect, for in one of his rages he 
broke off a piece of his left horn, and 
ever since lie has been unable to attack 
anything without giving himself a 
severe headache. 

A Rare Addition 

The Zoo lias been unable to compete 
with the Whipsnado tiger cubs. For a 
few days after the birth of the three 
Regent’s Park tiger cubs the mother 
animal behaved perfectly, but then she 
cither grew tired pi her offspring or 
became irritated by"the noise and bustle 
in the Lion House. Instead of tending 
her babies she neglected them. The 
first tigers to bo born in the Zoo for 
50 years arc dead. 

Newcomers from abroad are becoming 
scarce, the autumn not being a favour¬ 
able time to transplant animals from 
their native surroundings. But the 
Reptile House has one rare addition, 
an Abbess lizard from Mexico. It is a 
most decorative creature, for though 
its colouring is nondescript the lizard 
has a peculiar growth on its head which 
is shaped exactly like a nun’s coif. 


To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 
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THE THREE CHIMNEYS 


CHAPTER 1 

The Wishing Well 

The big bodkin was. sinking to the bottom 

1 of the well very gradually. It wasn't 
going straight down all the time, either 
point first or head first, because every now 
and then there was a little bubbling in the 
water which kept stopping it or swirling 
it round and round. 

‘Esther was causing this bubbling by 
stamping noiselessly on the boggy ground 
beneath which the water trickled into the 
wishing well; but Paul was not to know this, 
for two good reasons, the first being that the 
bubbling trick was a secret, the second that 
his attention was absorbed by the bodkin. 

' It was taking its time so provokingly. 

Then the bubbling ceased, and ho heard 
Esther’s voice at his shoulder, warning him 
in a low, eager tone to be ready. 

" Don’t speak,' don’t speak yet," she 
cautioned ; " not till it’s right down.” 

He was longing to cry out to the bodkin 
to make haste ; for the light was failing, 
and he felt terribly afraid that if it kept 
him waiting much longer he would be unable 
to distinguish it at the bottom. 

But Esther was pointing now. “ There it 
is ! " she exclaimed. 

And sure enough the bodkin had made 
an end and was lying on the muddy deposit 
below. The water magnified its size and 
showed up its brightness. 

Esther, who had clasped her hands and 
was holding them thus in front of her, with 
nothing except the sparkle in her eyes to 
betray her excitement, reminded him that, 
if he wanted to ensure his wish lie must 
begin by speaking the incantation, or magic 
charm. " Perhaps you’d better repeat it 
after me,” she insisted. ” You must stand 
up straight,” she said. 

So he drew himself up : a fine figure of a 
lad with clear, honest eyes, who looked as 
hard and strong as the rugged moor stretch¬ 
ing round them and as straight as St 
Tregarthen’s spire on the skyline, where 
the hills began to dip and sweep to the sea, 
whose soft thunder even at this distance en¬ 
compassed the well. 

" Got your two pennies, Paul ? ” 

" Yes,” ho nodded. 

" Put them down on the edge of the 
trough.” 

So he placed two pennies side by side 
on the trough. " And now,” she bade, " you 
repeat the magic spell after me.” 

Pippety pew, 

By elder and yew, 

By the salt of the sea, 

May my dear wish come true. 

Here’s a penny for me, 

And a penny for you, 

Pippety, pippety, pippety, pew. 

" Pippety, pippety, pippety, pew,” ho 
chanted, and came to the end. 

" And now, Paul,” she said, " you have 
to tell the fairies exactly, who you are, with 
that other bit I taught you about having 
nothing on your conscience. And don’t 
mumble it. The fairies are listening.” 

He glanced at the swaying boughs, at the 
curving grasses and gorse. He raised his 
right arm aloft. 

" I, Paul Trevosc (lie recited), only son 
and child of Caleb Trevosc of Carn Dolphin 
in Jettison Cove in the Duchy of Cornwall, 
having no mother living, standing here 
with a humble heart and clean conscience, 
having done hurt to no man, and being 
beholden for my bread to none but my 
father Caleb Trevose, now wish-” 

Esther had made him a sign to stoop 
and lean over the well once more. " For," 
said she, " you’ve got to whisper your wish 
to the water. Whisper very low ; no mortal 
must hear it.” 

And she stopped her own ears with her 
fingers while he was wishing. 

■ Then lie asked her whether he could tell 
her his wish now ? But she answered No. 
He must never disclose it, she said, to any¬ 
one anywhere until it had come true. ” If 
you do, it will never be granted. You know 
it takes time, Paul. The well has such 
heaps and heaps of wishes to look after.” 

He picked up the two pennies. " And 
these ? ” he inquired. 

“ You keep one ; you give me the other,” 
she said, extending her hand and speaking 
with the same earnestness. " And when 
we get home we each bore a hole in our one, 

at dead of night-- 

, " At dead of night ! ” he ejaculated. 

" Yes, Paul, you’ll have to keep awake, 
or wake yourself up, on purpose. And 
neither of us is ever to lose our penny. For 
then, you see, the fairies hear it jingling in 
your pocket and they jog the well’s memory.” 
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Serial Story by 
Gunby Hadath 

" And what about yours, Esther ? ” 

“ I always have to keep mine as bright 
as a pin. Then, Paul, if any time you should 
be in danger——” 

" In danger ! ” he scoffed. 

" You may be ; who knows ? ” she said 
gravely. ” Oh, Paul, danger’s never far 
from Jettison’s Cove," she continued with 
a seriousness beyond her years. “ The sea 
and the rocks and the storms are always 
threatening our lives, Paul. So if any time 
you’re in danger my penny gives me a 
warning. That’s why I have to keep it 
shining and bright; it will turn all dull of 
itself if you are in trouble, Paul.” 

He was staring at her. " But honestly,” 
he burst out, " I had no idea that the well 
was so—so wonderful, Esther ! ” 

” Paul, whatever you do, don’t treat St 
Drinnen’s Well lightly. You’d know better 
if you were descended from fisher folk, or 
if your father hadn’t lived such a great 
deal alone-” 

” We don’t live alone,” he exclaimed. 
" Yes, I know you have old Cyrus and 
Hannah Craze; but I’m not counting them." 
“ Why ? Because they’re our servants ? ’ 

" No; because although they’ve lived with 
your father for ages and ages he has never 
taken them into his confidence, Paul, 
know he hasn't. Old Hannah told me her¬ 
self. The master, she told me, only the 
other day, Paul, is rare fussed about some¬ 
thing, lassie. He's throbbing with it, and 
a little bit scared of it; but he’ll ne’er 
breathe a. word of it to my man or myself.” 

" Did Hannah tell you that ? " 

" She did, truly, Paul. What is it ? What 
is it your father is scared of ? " 

And ’ throbbing with,’ ” cried Paul. 

" That should mean something exciting. 
He’s never told me.” 

" Where has your father gone now ? ” 

He reflected. “ I’m not sure,” he 
answered at last, “ though I fancy Dad’s 
at Liverpool, and from there lie’s be cross¬ 
ing to Spain. At least he talked about 
being compelled to make a journey to Spain, 
and taking some vessel from Liverpool.” 

" You don’t know what for ? ” N 
“ No, of course not.” 

" You didn’t ask ? " 

" No, I didn’t. I’m not so inquisitive. 
And if I had asked, he wouldn’t have told 
me,” smiled Paul. 

CHAPTER 2 

Queer Fyn 

Hstiif-r tossed back her hair, which rippled 
free down her shoulders, and gave him 
a friendly nod of companionship. 

” That bears out what I was saying just 
now,” she remarked, “ when you said you 
had no idea the well - was so wonderful. 
Your father has always kept himself to 
himself, and kept you so sort of shut up 
that of course you don’t hear things. 
But my father and mother, and their 
fathers and mothers, and right back to the 
people who used to live in the cove before 
the fish became too scarce to earn them 
their livings, every one of these, Paul, used 
to wish at the well and consult it about 
what would happen, and even go to it now 
and then to be cured of their illnesses.' 
Of course, I wouldn't go quite so far as that,” 
she qualified, with an air of consideration, 

" I mean, Paul, I’m not professing that the 

well actually cured people-” 

" Oh, Esther, I know how precise you 
are ! ” he put in. 

" But I do know,” she went on, ignoring 
his compliment, " that St Drinnen’s Well 
was always supposed to tell fortunes, and 
my father believes that still, Paul.” 

“ Anyone’s fortunes ? ” 

" No,” she answered, shaking her head. 

" My father says it won’t lift a finger for 
bad people, and if they dare to wish there 
it turns their wish right round against them. 
That’s why you have to tell it before you 
begin that you’ve got a clean conscience 
and haven’t done hurt to anyone.” 

" Esther,” he uttered, " I’m sadly afraid 
you’re a witch.” 

Their eyes met—and they laughed to¬ 
gether, for whoever looked less like a 
witch than Esther Porthgarra! Glowing 
with health, slim of limb, bareheaded, 
barefooted, with all the vigour of the sea 
in her pulses, and all the sparkle of the sea 
in her eyes, she looked as much like a witch 
as she looked like a broomstick, or as 
much as that gay shawl she was wearing 
looked witch-like. 

Her father, Michael Porthgarra, had 
brought her mother that shawl. He had 
brought it back from France before Esther 
was born, after his fishing smack had been 
Continued on the next page 




Who’s been eating 
my ‘Golden Shred’ ?” 

—roared the bear. “I have,” said Miss 
Margot Grahame, the famous film star, 
looking in at the window. “I think it is 
the best marmalade there is. No wonder 
they call it the world’s best marmalade.” 


PRPP A beautiful Gollywog Mascot Brooch. Richly enamelled in 
l ivlHj brilliant colours. His trousers aro red, his waistcoat yellow 
and his jacket royal blue. All children love him. Send ono wrapper from 
' Golden Shred' Oraneo Marmalade, one Trom ‘ Silver Shved * Lemon 
Marmalade, and one from Robertson's Bramblo Jelly, with your name and 
address to tho ‘ Golden Shred' Works. Dept. 40, Paisley, Manchester, 
Bristol or London, S.E.6—whichever town is nearest to you. 


LiiSe?J 



DELTA 3963-Patent. 
For Maids. 

Midform Price 13/9, 

Available also in other materials as under: 

Delta 3960 BrownWillowCalf 
Delta 396 I ■ Black Box Calf 
Delta3962 • KaffaGlace Kid 
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•i BRITAIN’S BEST SHOES 


-FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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CRICKET BAT 

English tvillozo 
blade. Cane 

sprung handle 
Sizes : „ 3-28," 
4 - 30 '. 5 - 32 ". 

Cr*I08 

370 Coupons • 



FA''':' 

■//> 




BOXING 

GLOVES 

Set of 4 . 

Well padded. 

C. 107 

185 Coupons. 


Which of these wonderful 
Nestlc’s gifts will you have ? 
There arc scores to choose 
from in the Nestle’s Gift Book 
—toys and games of every 
kind ! With all the wrapped 
varieties of Nestle’s Chocolate 
—the most mouth-watering of 
chocolate — goes a free Gift 
Coupon. The way to start 
collecting is to send at once 
for your copy of the Nestle’s 
Gift Book—you’ll also get a 
voucher for Five Free Coupons! 


NESTLE'S chocolate 


• : F |:V Ep 
CO U P O NS 
" F R E/E3" 


To Nestl6’s (Gift Dept.), Silvcrthornc Road, Itattersea, London, S.W.8. 
Please send me NestU’s Free Gift Book and Voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS. 

55/23 9 33 

NAME ... 

(in block capitals) 

Address .<... 

This offer applies only to Ol. Britain and A\ Ireland. 


kd. /lamp if envelope is unsealed 


ipiiiiiiiiiiitimiiiimmiiimmiimiiiiimitiiiiiimiiiiimmiimitiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiii^ 

I The Stamp Collector's Corner | 

....... 


FREE! AFGHANISTAN PACKET 

Including Afghanistan (new Issue), fine sot of 5 
French Obis, (natives, animals, etc.), set of b 
Germany surcharged tor' use in Captitrod 
Belgium, and 10 nil different Greece showing head 
of Hermes, ship in canal, native costximes. 
Salonica Tower, Temple tit Theseus, etc. I will 
send this splendid collection of 21 difterent btamps 
absolutely free to all stamp collectors sending 2d. 
postage (abroad 6d. E.O.). Just ask for approvals. 
4 ... Limited Supply. 

G. P. KEEP, Wlllingdon, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE !! 
The ** Vanbrugh Giant Album 
(8) X 6 inches). 

Holds 2,700 stamps, and has 150 
illustrations. It is beautifully 
bound in STOUT PICTORIAL 
COVER, and includes full index. 
It contains 3 special articles of 
interest, to (he collector, also .a fine 
pictorial ANDORRA VALLEY 
stamp to go on the first page. I)o 
not miss this great offer, which is 
absolutely FREE to all who re¬ 
quest approvals and enclose 4(1. stamp 
for postage and packing (abroad 1/-). 

SIIOWELL BROS. 

(C.N.25), 42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 



TREASURE ISLAND PKT. AND GRAND 
OUTFIT FREE 11 

Treasures galoro will be found in this wonderful 
assemblage. Stamps from tho far-off Caribbean 
Sea Islands, whoro pirates of old burled their loot, 
Barbados, Cuba, Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago. Also a useful miniature Stamp Album and 
Perforation Gauge, Packet of Stamp Hinges. Over 
57 different varieties of stamps, which Include 
several interesting Russian Army emissions as 
well as fine sets. All t.hcso arc frco and waiting 
to be stored in your album. Just request appro¬ 
vals and send 2d., postage. 

Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool, 


THIS SPLENDID 
ALL STAMP 


CASKET FREE TO 
COLLECTORS 

BOYS 1 SEND FOR 
YOURS NOW! 

It contains a view of High 
Tor (the highest precipice 
in England), an accurate- 

perforation Gauge, Trans¬ 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp 
Hinges, Fair of Rustless 
Tweezers and a Rare Pro¬ 
visional Abyssinia stamp 
(catalogued at 4d.). All for 
3d. covering postage and packing. If 4d. be sent a Powerful 
MagnifyingGlass in FoldingMetalFrame Is includedas well. 
Ask for Approvals.—VICTOR BANCROFT,Matlock, England. 



Did you ever try to 
pl ay a Harmonica? 

it It is something really fine, 
but get a good instrument, 
not a cheap toy. 

Sfiir.' HOHNER'SzBEST 


H 

‘V 




Tutor and 
List of Music 
specially 
arranged 
for the 
Harmonica. 


You can get them at 1 / 3 , 2 /-, 2 / 6 , etc. ’ 
It is extremely easy to learn to piay. 

HOHNER HARMONICA GUILD, 

21, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


driven by storm into Brest and again 
overtaken by tempest on the way home. 
He had brought it in thanksgiving for a 
grave danger weathered, even as lie had 
devoted bis catch of fish to the tiny church 
of St Padrock hard by the cove. 

But times had changed since then; 
they had changed fast these last years. 
For in those days the tin mine above the 
cove was at work still, and the pilchards 
were plentiful. But nowadays, the tin 
mine was only a derelict, and its engine 
houses, perched on the rocky crags, looked 
down on empty cottages in the cove which 
most of the fishing-folk had left to itself. 

The light had faded now, to let in the 
dusk, and, drawing her shawl closer, Esther 
said they. must. go. They were turning 
accordingly when, a pattering sound stopped 
them, and pushing his way through the 
brushwood appeared a small dog. 

" Why, it's Farmer! " she cried, and 
petted that rough,, knowing head. “ What 
arc you doing here, Farmer? Good dog ! 
Where’s your master ? ” 

" Fyn’s dog ! ” said Paul. “ Where be 
your master to, Farmer ? ” 

It amused him to express himself Cornish 
fashion, which a Cornish dog, as he gravely 
maintained, would prefer. Perhaps Farmer 
did, for he gave Paul a wag of the tail, but 
his gaze was fixed fast on Esther. 

“He must have lost Fyn,” she said. 
" He wants to know if we’ve seen him.” 

" Whoever sees Fyn," laughed Paul, 
" when Fyn doesn’t want to be seen ! ” 
Farmer uttered a low, pleading whine. 
" Come on I ” exclaimed Esther. “ We’d 
better go and find Fyn. He must have met 
with an accident somewhere.” 

The dog dropped his paws to the ground, 
cocked Iris ears, ran some paces, then 
after stopping to look round to make sure 
they were following, pattered steadily off 
through the grasses till tho boggy ground 
around them gave way to the moor. 

Here they were among the big boulders 
and outcrops of granite, with a distant 
glimpse now and then of lonely farm¬ 
steads and turf-stacks, then, after passing 
a deep pool of such transparent water that 
by the broad light of day they could have 
seen the newts running about on its sandy 
bottom, they followed Farmer to the bed 
of a long dried-up watercourse where a 


man was lying with one arm twisted be 
neath him. 

He was clad in a check shirt and ragged 
frieze coat above patched knickerbockers 
of soft leather and grey worsted stockings. 
His liat, which was decked with half a 
pheasant’s tail, had fallen among the stones 
and lay beside a basket with a hood of 
American cloth. 

It ' was Fyn, the mysterious vagrant, 
who roamed at his will, peddling simples 
and charms at the farmsteads and villages, 
passing to and fro as freely as the wind 
blows, so that none knew whence he had 
come or whither he went, making company 
of none, but his dog. 

And no one had ever discovered his 
place of abode. As bo moved, so he lived : 
in lovely spots on the moors amid heather 
and tors, in the shafts of abandoned mines, 
in the caves on the shores. He' had as 
many lairs as the foxes among the earns. 

It was this strange smd to whose rescue 
Farmer had brought them. ■ Running back 
to the crystal pool they had passed,'Paul 
filled liis cap with , the water and bore it 
back carefully, while Esther was easing the 
man’s position. With a gasp of relief 
Fvn drank of the water, then rose to his 
feet and whipped out a monstrous new 
handkerchief, the which he instructed 
Esther to wind round his. arm. For it 
won’t be broken,” , he muttered between 
his set teeth. " It’ll but be a bittock o' 
bone that has wrenched itself, lassie.” 

They bound up his arm. He stood 
straight. They gave him his basket. 
By raising herself on tiptoe and making a 
jump, Esther set the hat with its feather 
back in its place. He thanked them 
simply, then signing Paul to stand still 
Fyn scanned his face in silence for a long 
minute. Then let one hand drop ' on 
Paul’s shoulder. 

” I reckon to know you again, lad,” 
he uttered at last. “ You bo son to Caleb 
Trei’ose o' Cam Dolphin ? ” 

Paul nodded mutely, and wondering. 

Then, forbidding them to follow or watch 
where ho went, the vagrant crooked his 
free arm to His basket and went on his way, 
his shaggy mongrel following cheerfully at 
his heels. Yet once, before the shadows had 
swallowed him up, Fyn turned, and stared 
after_Paul with peculiar intentness, 

TO BE CONTINUED 


JACKO GETS LET OFF 


W hen the pierrots came to Chimpan- 
on-Sea, where the Jackos went 
to stay for a little while, Jacko was 
listening to them as often as he could 
find the pennies for a seat; but ho had 
been so naughty lately that Father 
Jacko would give him no more pennies. 

Jacko was very sad ; tho fat clown 
was always laughing, and the thin one 
always crying, or pretending to, and 


The box got so full that tho fat and tho 
thin men beckoned to Jacko ; and when 
lie came they hoisted him up on to the 
platform, and patted him on the back. 

Jacko stood there in a .lordly way, 
when suddenly ho caught sight of Father 
Jacko passing by the crowd. 

“Come on, Dad!” shouted Jacko, 
feeling suddenly brave; “this is the 
best show in tho world.” 



they made him laugh. Then there was 
a boy pierrot who collected the money 
when the others were singing or playing. 

One day, as it happened, the boy was 
ill and away, and when collecting-time 
came Jacko, who was watching over the 
fence outside, shouted out that ho would 
take the box round. Tho fat man 
laughed and the thin one cried, but they 
handed him the box. 

Round and round tho crowd Jacko 
went. "Come on! ” he shouted, rattling 
his box. " Put your pennies in. You 
are now going to listen to tho most 
wonderful show in the world.” 

The pennies poured in like lightning. 


But Father Jacko looked furious. He 
pushed through the crowd.and came up 
in a rage to the platform. • 

Jacko dodged behind the piano; and 
the people laughed and clapped, for they 
thought, it all part of the entertainment. 

So Father Jacko sat down in a front 
seat to wait. . 

But the fat man began to be so funny 
and the thin one wept such big tears 
that Father Jacko began to roar with 
laughter. He didn’t even notice Jacko 
creep out at the back of the stage. >• 
When lie got home .he thought that 
as he had enjoyed himself so much lie 
would let Jacko off. .. . 
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Jam Roly-Poly ! 

The children, simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

- m. Hugon’s 

Atora: 

The Good Beef Suet 



This inexpensive recipe is taken from the 
‘At ora’ Book of ioo tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from — 
Ilugon & Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 


6 oz. Self-raising. Flour, or 
6 oz. Plain Flour and flat teaspoon of 
Baking Powder. 3 oz. Shredded 'Atora.' 

A pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, salt and Suet with cold 
water to a stiff paste. Roll out thin, and 
spread over with jam, marmalade, or golden 
syrup. Roll over; pinch top and bottom 
edges together. Pip pudding cloth in 
boiling water, flour it, and wrap round 
pudding, tie ends with string. Steam for 
a hours. Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. 


Radio 

Achievement 

© 

The Remarkable Record 
of a Famous Wireless 
Journal 


F rom the-very earliest days of broadcasting—how we thrilled when we heard the first faint notes coming in 
on our primitive crystal-sets !•—until to-day, when the very latest and most marvellous radio-gramophones 
are a commonplace, POPULAR WIRELESS has led the way. Always in. the van of experiment and.con¬ 
struction, this most famous of all radio journals has indeed achieved much. 

In 1922 the first popular Home Constructor sot was described in POPULAR WIRELESS. 

In 1924 POPULAR WIRELESS, introducing the forerunner of all multi-grid wireless valves, payed the way for 
S.G.’s, Pentodes and all the latest multi-grid types. Thus was the era of highly-sensitive, inexpensive receivers 
inaugurated. From the Crystal Palace POPULAR WIRELESS conducted the first National 5-metre tests, in which 
a world’s record was secured for Britain. 

POPULAR WIRELESS has even set a world fashion 1 For its short-wave adaptor was duplicated in millions, and 
has sold widely in every country in the world. < 

Last year a POPULAR WIRELESS set was acclaimed by the whole of the British Radio Industry —an absolutely 
unique tribute not hitherto achieved by any design whatsoever, 

POPULAR WIRELESS is still first with the really important new ideas. In connection with the recent valve 
developments alone, this famous journal gave the first details for constructors of sets embodying “ Class B,” the 
Multi-Mu Pentode, the Double-Diode Triode, the Westcctor, All-Metal Valves, the Low-Bias Multi-Mu and the 
Double-Diode Pentode. 

Hero is achievement indeed. POPULAR WIRELESS lias always led—POPULAR WIRELESS is still leading— 
POPULAR WIRELESS will always lead. 

POPULAR WIRELESS 

On Sale Every Wednesday 3d. 



A MERRY HEART 
GOES ALL THE WAY - 


" BERMALINE," the most easily 
digested bread, quickly generates 
vitality, energy and the buoyant 
feeling of health. 



" BERMALINE" is scientifically 
prepared for easy digestion and 
it provides great nourishment with 
the least demand on the digestive 
system. Its flavour is delicious. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
:<t any house in the world 
for lfs a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered... 
anywhere in the world fof' 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Selling a Car 

A dealer , sold a second-hand 
car for £ 56 . The sum he had 
paid for it was the same, in pounds, 
as the number representing his 
profit per cent when he sold the 
car. flow much did he originally 
pay for it ? A nsxvcr next week 

Atlantic Steamship . 

A century ago a Canadiim- 
built steamer, the Royal 
William, arrived in London. She 
had left Pictou on August 17 , 1833 , 
and reached the Thames twenty- 
five days later, being the first 
vessel to cross the Atlantic 
entirely under its own steam. She 
carried seven passengers. 

Day and Night Chart 


;M 10 WIGHT 



NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on September 23. The daylight. 
gets shorter each day. 

Next Week in the Countryside 

'j'nn hedge-sparrow begins to 
sing j again.. The note of 
the ringdove is no longer heard. 
The common snipe appears in 
•nutnbcrs. The autumn . green 
carpet moth is seen. Horse 
chestnuts fall. Walnuts are ripe. 

A Golden Town 

Jn recent years improved methods 
of gold mining have made it 
possible to extract the metal from 
ore which formerlywas considered 
too poor, to be profitable. 

Guanajuato, a Mexican town, 
was built with earth taken from 
the workings during an early gold 
rush. Years later ‘ a man was 
demolishing one of the houses 
and realised' that the walls 
contained gold in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to be extracted with profit.. 
The news spread, and before long 
every house in the town had been 
knocked down by eager owners for 
sale .to a prospecting company. 

Arithmetical Word 

piRST a thousand write down 
plain; 

Half of two ; and then again, 
Fifty ; and a third of one. • 

If you have this rightly done, 
You’ll see with pleasure 
An English measure. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus 
and Mars are in the West, and 
Saturn is in the 
South. There 
are no planets 
visible in the 
morning. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South 
at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, September 26 . 

For Sale 

'J'HE railways sell other things 
besides travel and transport 
services. 

For a nominal fee they will 
convey letters to a distant town 
where, a later collection is in 
operation and post them for you 
there; tiiey will sell you the nay 
which grows on embankments; 
and—if you are a railway en¬ 
thusiast—will let you buy the 
nameplates taken off old loco¬ 
motives. If you want a lint for 
your allotment or a pavilion for 
your sports ground you can obtain 
at a very reasonable figure an 
old coach body. 

What Am I? 

M Y substance within is covered 
witli skin, 

Which very hard labour abides, 
For when I am used 1 am often 
abused 

By the blows 1 receive on my sides. 
Knees, legs 1 have none, nor a 
foot to stand on, 

Though I oftentimes run like a 
rover; . ' 

But, to come to an end, I do often 
ascend, 

And descend when my strength is 
quite over. a nswer next week 

A Company’s Postage Stamp 

Jt is not often that a Company 
has the privilege of issuing 
its own 
pos t age 
stamps, 
but sucb 
was the 
case with 
the British . 

South 
Africa 
Company. 

The stamp 
illustrated 
here shows 
the coat-of-arms of tile Company, 
.which was founded in iS8y by- 
Cecil Rhodes and some of his 
associates. For many years it 
was responsible to the Crown for 
the administration of Rhodesia. 

Where the Sea is Not Level 
'J'iie attraction of the Earth is 
not equal everywhere; its 
force depends on the density of 
the Earth’s crust, and that varies 
from place to place sufficiently to 
cause a measurable difference in the 
gravitational force. For instance, 
in Northern India a plumb line 




does not hang truly vertically 
owing to the great mass of the 
Himalayas to the North. 

Vast mountain ranges also have 
an effect on adjoining oceans. 
Thus, the level of the Bay of 
Bengal is several hundred "feet 
higher than that of the Indian 
Ocean as a whole because of the 
proximity of the Himalayas. 
On the West coast of South 
America the level of the Pacific 
is a third of a mile above that of 
the Atlantic on the East because 
of the great range of {he Andes. 


Ici On Parle Franjais 



Les enfants s’exercent A la course. 
La chair de la caille est delicate. 

Le premier prix dtait line raquetle. 


Tangled Flowers 

JJere are six more tangled names 
of well-known flowers. Can 
you find out what they are ? 
SCAN US SIR 
' BERT CUT .UP 
TRUE MIRAGE 
HE’S LUCKY ONE 
FERN OR COWL 
MEN GO TO FRET • 

Answer next week 


Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

flow many people are born in 
your town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to August 
26, 1933, are compared with the 
corresponding weeks of last year. 
TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 
Glasgow 
Liverpool .. 
Birmingham 
Manchester.. 
Belfast 
Leeds .1 
Edinburgh .. 
Newcastle .. 
Nottingham 
Cardiff 
Southampton 


1033 

4955 

1614 

1323 

1250 

'931 

613 

573 

482 

408 

361 

285 

2.31 


5196 
1613 
1424 
1318 ; 
982 
681; 
‘ 537 ! 
538 , 
487’ 
342 ! 
290 
245 i 


2850 

854 

737 

590 

543 


3018 

864 

659 

612 

534 


342 , 337 
324 - 379 ' 
342 | 368 
204' 217 
212 187 


170 

122 


177 

109 


■ LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
. Farming Finance 

The horse cost £ 71 . and tiie cow £ 9 - 
Tangled Flowers 

Crocus, primrose, snowdrop, 
harebell, celandine, dandelion. 
Riddle in Rhyme. Penknife. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Where to Find It 

Qptiaiist : Cheer up, man, 
happiness is always to be 
found somewhere. 

Pessimist: Yes, I know where 
that is : in the dictionary. 

Unanimous 

'J'he speech was not a success. 

In fact, it was received with 
prolonged booing, in the midst of 
which the clapping of one pair of 
hands could he heard. 

“ Fancy applauding a wretched 
speech like that,” said a listener 
to the owner of the hands. 

“I’mnot applauding the speech,” 
was the reply. “ It’s the booing.” 


Sticking to It 



A great success I’ve made of 
Life, said Mr Pot of Glue, 
And how I’ve done it all myself 
1 will relate to you : 

Whenever jobs came passing by 
I’ve stuck to them quite fast; 
There’s nothing makes for such 
success as sticking to your Last. 

Three Ones 

Little Jack, who was just 
learning to count, heard the 
clock ■ strike. -• 

“ Mummy,” he said excitedly, 
“ tiie clock lias j 11 st struck one 
three times.” 

The Man Who Pays 

'J'he family had just returned 
from the holiday. 

, “ 1 do declare, Father,” said 
Mother, “ that one of your hands 
is much browner than the other." 

“ Naturally,” was the reply. 
“ During the holiday I always had 
the other in my pocket.” 

A Perfect Haven 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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'J'h e rolling stone was talking of 
his travels. 

“On a Pacific Island I know 
there are no taxes, no unemploy¬ 
ment, no beggars, no wireless, 
gramophones, or jazz bands, no 
door-to-door salesmen, and——” 

“ No inhabitants ? ’.’ ventured a 
listener. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

i.f Jerkin was a shunter. 
Up and down the rail¬ 
way sidings puffed Alf’s grimy 
little engine, hauling here, 
pushing there, sorting a maze 
of trucks into orderly goods- 
trains ready 7 for their journeys. 

Backwards and forwards 
Alf clanked and rattled, and 
the clitter-clatter of bumping 
trucks was music in Alf’s 
ears. He was sure of his 
judgment in the shunting- 
yard, and ho handled liis 
locomotive with the same 
pride as a skilled yachtsman 
his craft. 

Alf was so used to shunting 
and so confident in Iris art 
that shunting became a habit 
with him. When he came 
home from work he would 


© 

shunt first one boot and then 
the other along the kitchen 
floor for them to come to rest 
side by side in the cupboard 
corner. Sometimes his shunt¬ 
ing was disastrous, for when 
he helped his wife to wash up 
the dinner things lie would 
shunt plates without noticing 
always whether there was a 
buffer at the table end. 

But it was in crowds that 
his shunting skill was useful. 
He attended the local foot¬ 
ball match on Saturdays, and 
instead of arriving early to 
secure a good place he used 
to come only just in time for 
the game. Alf was short and 
stumpy, like his engine, and 
so to stand at the back of a 
crowd was useless to him. 


© © 

However, he would survey 
critically the hindmost ranks, 
choose his time and place, 
and then “ shunt ” ; and 
while the human trucks were 
telescoping Alf would nip in 
and secure a place. 

One Saturday his ruse had 
just succeeded and, in a good 
position, lie was innocently 
filling his pipe while the crowd 
re-shuffled itself and blamed 
each other for the confusion, 
when Alf himself received a 
“ shunt.”' 

Quickly he pocketed his 
pipe, and, instead of joining 
in the renewed argument 
around, he looked behind— 
just in time to see a little man 
squeeze forward and secure a 
fine viewpoint. 


Shunters 

The newcomer wore a large 
rosette, the colours of the 
visiting team opposing Alf’s 
homo town. 

Alf wormed his way to the 
intruder, waited his time, and 
then “ shunted.” 

The man with the rosette 
never budged ; he merely 
turned lazily to Alf and said, 
You can’t shunt wi’ t’ 
brakes on ! ” 

Alf gaped, but further argu¬ 
ment was stopped because 
the football started. 

When the match was over 
Alf spoke. “ Care to have a 
cup of tea with mo ? ” 

” Ay—that a’will, shunter! ” 
said the visitor. 

And the newly-made pals 
shunted their merry way out. 



TAKE THE HOME SWEET HOME 



Simply Topping! 

All the children and grown¬ 
ups, too, enjoy Blue Bird. 
Really pure and wholesome 
— the Quality Toffees that 
taste so good. 


W&ME 

EEM.D 


TOEIFIES 


per 4 


HARRY VINCENT LTD, 
Hunnlngton, 
Worcestershire. 







e Most Up-to-Date Booh 

r the Boy with a Hobby • 

■ERY BOY’S aU ' 

,out xnecha. icM ^ trat | 0 ns including 

[odel railways, mieWss.v ^ stam p. - 
the many 

Sh arc dealt with- 

0» S ah at a« ^agents. 



Harie Elisabeth 
a, -° real Sau’eflSimes 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, IIIGII FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 

'"largest sale in the would. 
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